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HE “people-to-people” approach in international re 

lations is a relatively new notion to many an Amer 
ican, but to Progressive subscribers it is a tested technique 
in the year-in and year-out campaign to expand the read 
ership and strengthen the influence of the magazine both 
it home and abroad 

Just a short decade ago The Progressive’s readership 
nutside the United States consisted of only a handful of 
subscribers in a dozen foreign lands. Now many hundreds 
of copies of the magazine travel across all the seas each 
month to people and places in more than seventy coun- 
tries on every continent except the penguin inhabited 
ice-box of Antarctica 


Here at home there has been a comparable growth in 
the number of Progressive readers, a growth strikingly 
marked by a great increase in readership among “opinion- 
makers’—federal and state legislators, editors and writers, 
clergymen, labor leaders, teachers and university profes- 
ors 

In the nation’s capital, for instance, the number of 
subscribers has multiplied by more than 200 per cent in 
ten years, and the number continues to grow steadily. 
Why? 

[he reason is quite simple: the most vital factor in 
the growth of The Progressive has been the subscriber 
who appoints himself ambassador with the special mission 
of introducing the magazine to other people. These en- 
thusiastic subscribers bring The Progressive new readers 
by ones and twos and threes, or sometimes in larger 
quantities, as, for example, the Chicago subscriber who 
gave a year’s subscription to all the Illinois Senators and 
Congressmen 


he Progressive is eager, to say the least, to cooperate 
with and encourage this vital missionary effort, and to 
enlist still more subscribers in this people-to-people cam- 
paign to build The Progressive’s influence. So this spring 
we've revived the special low-cost plan that has been ex 
ceptionally popular and effective in former years. Here's 


how it works 
When you introduce The Progressive to 
two new readers for five months at just a dolla 
each, we'll enter a third subscription for any 
one of your choice free—three new subscrip- 
tions at a total cost of only $2. 

You'll find more details and some suggestions for new 
readers on the back cover of this issue. We hope that 
more subscribers than ever before will take advantage of 
this cooperative plan to keep The Progressive growling. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THI 
AND THI 


The Do-Nothing Congress 


| ALFWAY through its first session, 
the 85th 

dering without purpose o1 
The tact that its 
four months is 


still floun 


direction. 


Congress 1s 


record tor the first 


barren ol majo! 


achievement is not nearly 


so disturb 


ing, given the ceremonial slowness ol 


the Congressional process, as the pros 
pect that it is bent on paralleling this 
aimless, empty 


foul 


performance in the 
The 
the Washington correspondents are 
unanimous in their judgment that 
the dominant bloc of conservative Re 
publicans and Democrats is in a moc d 
to hack away at the foreign aid 
scuttle 
construction, 


second months 


keenest ol 


pro 
federal aid for school 


filibuster 


gram, 


civil rights 
legislation to death, by-pass 
tion relorm, ignore just 


the held ol 


immiugra 
and ibout 


every measure in 


social 
welfare 
When the session convened in Jan 


uary, there was widespread concern 
that a running clash between Repub 
lican leadership in the White House 
and Democratic leadership in Con 
gress might produce legislative paral 
ysis. The prognosis was correct but 
Paralysis set in 
immediately, but 


of a clash of leadership 


the reasoning wrong 
almost not because 

I he re 
been no leadership, either in Congress 
the White House The 


Bourbons who rule the 


} 

sictS 
or in South 
ern Demo 


crati are 


majority in 
wedded to a do-nothing policy. 


ident 


Congress 
Pres 
Eisenhowei less 


where he 


seems sure 


stands, less anxious to 


come embroiled in a major struggle 


with Congress, less concerned with 


the hard 


le SS 


chores of the Presidency, 
“team” 


House 


his own 
White 
than at any time during his 
term in the White House. 

Mr. Eisenhower's fumbling hand at 
the helm was most in evidence during 
the preliminary skirmishes over his 
$71,800,000,000 budget 
peacetime 


in command ol 


of Cabinet heads and 
aides 


first 


largest in the 


history of the United 


May, 1957 


States. Shortly after the 
veiled his budget, his 


y 
4 


President 
financial 
adviser, Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, spoke 

of “a depression that will 
hair” if the spending 
on unchecked. 


This 
drew no re sponst 


chit I 


well 
insubordination 
from the team’s 


Captain, but it did encow ig mem 


bers of ( 
noisy 


onerTess to 
attack on 
—_— j . } ' 1 +} 
President promptly hoisted the 


open hire with a 
the budg { The 
whit 
flag by allowing as how the budget 
inviting Con 
Several weeks 


President re 


might be 
gress to 


Loo big and 


slash away 

afterward, however, the 
versed himself with a spirited detense 
of the budget and the specific asset 
tion that talk of cutting $2,000,000,000 


Same day 


But on the 
almost the 


unsound 
in fact at 


was 
Same moment 
teamwork fell 


Eisenhower's 


the Administration's 
apart when M1 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, W 
Randolph directly 


dicted his chiet by rie 


again 
Burgess, contra 


mnily testilying 





Herblock in The Washington 


“Who Gave Him the 
Do-It-Yourself Kit?” 


TRUTH 


TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 


that the budget “could be cut $2,000 
Q0O0.000 to $35,000,000,000 


and thal 
would be a sound thing to do.” 
When he defend his 
budget, the President spoke in the 
rounded phrases of “modern Repub 
not in the jocular 
by its founder and philosopher 
Arthur 


have defined the 


decided to 


icanism” 


used 


veln 


Larson, when he is said to 


purpose ol modern 


Republicanism” as “never to put off 


} 


until lave 


what should 
1873." My 


“modern Republicanism” is of a fai 


tomorrow 
been done in Eisenhower's 


more modern 


For his is a 
stand pat o1 
the New Deal-Fair Deal programs ol 
Presidents Roosevelt and 

The 
well worded, as, for example, in his 
recent 


vintage 


fiery determination to 


Truman 
President's decent instincts are 


utterances on federal aid to 


education and 


foreign aid, but there 


is no fight in him 


to break 


no sustained effort 
through 


4 


Congressional ine 

tia and Opposition he White House 
itself just 

once to do the bidding of the nation’s 


“team bestirred 


twice 

most powertul bankers in whipsawing 
Republican members of the House of 
Representatives into defeating a reso 
lution calling for a House investiga 
tion of national monetary policy, and, 
on the second occasion, to fight a pro 
posal in the Senate that have 
provided a 


relief fon 


would 
measure ol 
small 


modest 


American 


tax 
business 
enterprise 

The circumstances surrounding the 
defeat of the atte mpt to aid small bus 
iness typify the both the 
executive and legislative branches of 
soth 
with each other during the 


mood ol 


our government today parties 


vied 1956 
campaign in promising 


that step-child ot the 


assistance to 
American econ 
Omy 


1, Mri 


tax measures to 


In a campaign speech October 


Eisenhower promised 


Special 


relieve small busi 
On October 22 he was specifi 


$600,000,000 in tax 


hess 
would be 


relief for 


there 


small business if he 


were 
reelected 

Last month Senator William ]. Ful 
bright, Arkansas Democrat, proposed 
an amendment to 


tax legislation 
pending the 


before Senate 


which 





would have provided $400,000,000 in 
tax relief for the small business con 
cerns which constitute 98 per cent of 
the nation’s corporations. To prevent 
any drain on the national treasury, 
Senator Fulbright’s proposal called 
for # one per cent increase in the tax 
rates for the 
industry—the wealthiest corporations 
in the country. 


other two per cent ol 


Thirty-four othe 
Senator Fulbright in sponsoring the 
amendment. Nine of them were Re- 
publicans. But the day after they 
agreed to sign the measure, four ol 
the Republican sponsors asked to have 
their withdrawn—as a result 
of extraordinary White House pres 
When the amendment came to 


no 29 


defeated 52 to 35 


senators joined 


names 


sure. 
a vote, it Was : 
largely because of almost solid Re- 
publican opposition. Several Repub 
lican Senators made it clear they had 
voted to kill the amendment against 
their better judgment. They could 
not resist pressure from the Admin 
istration, although Mr. Eisenhower 
himself pledged $200,000,000 
more in tax relief for small business 
than was provided in the Fulbright 
amendment. Under 
rules this was in all probability the 
last chance the Senate would have to 
pass on tax relief for small business. 


had 


Congressional! 


The record of Democratic Senators 
was better than that of their Repub 
lican colleagues, but they squandered 
their advantage on a related issue be- 
cause it involved oil, which is so close 
to the hearts of the Texans who rule 
the Democratic majority in Congress 
For years the powertul oil industry 
the beneficiary of the most 
gaping loop-hole in the federal tax 
laws—-the 27% per cent allowance fon 
Sen. John J. Williams, 
sternly conservative Re 


has bee n 


depletion 

Delaware, a 
publican, proposed a reduction to 15 
per cent on the ground that the rich 
oil industry was not paying its tai 
Sen. Paul H 

Democrat, 


share olf taxes Douglas, 


liberal sought 
to achieve a more equit ible distribu 


tion of the tax burden in oil by intro 


Illinois, a 


ducing an amendment providing fo1 
a graduated scale which 
the smallest companies the largest al 


would give 
lowance and the wealthiest giants the 
smallest deduction 

Both amendments were shouted 
down in the Senate without a roll 
call. Senators Williams and Douglas 
demanded a record vote so that the 


4 


nation could know where the indi- 
vidual lawmakers stood on the issue, 
but neither could secure the ten sec- 
onds required for a roll call—so great 
was the desire of the Senators, Demo 
crats and epublicans alike, to con- 
ceal their position in the anonymity 


ol a voic e vote. 


Congress has not yet come to grips 
with the dominant 
issue of this session—foreign 
mutual assistance—but there are dis 
turbing indications from the recent 
epidemic of jeering 
“wastelul give-aways” by both Repub 
licans and Democrats that the axe is 
being sharpened for a ruthless slash 
of this supremely important instru 
ment of our foreign relations. 

Much ol 


ance to a 


foreign policy 


aid or 


relerences to 


the Congressional resist- 
boldly program 
of foreign economic aid is rooted in 
the conviction of the lawmakers that 
the great majority of Americans is 
opposed to this approach as expen 
sive, wasteful, and unproductive. Sen 
ators and Representatives have a habit 
of brandishing letters from their con- 
complaining that 
economic aid is no more than “pour 
ing money down a rat-hole.”” There 
doubt the authenticity 
of the letters, and there is equally 
no doubt that they represent an ar- 
ticulate, well-organized, but extreme- 
ly small minority of the people. A 
recent Gallup Poll showed, for exam- 
ple, that fewer than six per cent ol 
the populace wrote their Congress 


conceived 


stituents foreign 


Is no about 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“They Don’t Like to Be Disturbed” 


men during the last year on all sub 
jects, foreign and domestic. 
Members of Congress who base 
their opposition to foreign aid on the 
tiny proportion of constituents who 
write might give 
tion to a lar more scientific sampling 
of public opinion conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago. A nation 
wide poll conducted in January of 
this year, for example, showed that 
64 per 
thought 


serious considera 


cent ol those 
“the 
various foreign countries” helped the 
United States. Another survey during 
the month 
cent approved economic assistance to 
neutralist like India 
though they have declined to be tied 
into our global network of anti-Com 
munist military alliances \ poll 
taken in September 1956 found 85 
per cent approving technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries. The clear 
est-cut trend in the series of polls is 
the fact that support for foreign aid 
programs is increasing steadily in all 
sections of the country 


questioned 


aid we are sending to 


same found that 52 per 


nations even 


Perhaps the most striking and, for 
us, most heartening, 
the continuing surveys of the Na 
tional Opinion Research 
the disclosure that an increasing num 
ber of 


development in 


Center 1s 
Americans has come to regard 
economic aid as more important than 
military assistance. The specific ques 
tion asked was: “As things stand now, 
which more im 
portant—to send friendly nations eco 
nomic aid like machinery and sup 
plies, or to send them military aid 
like tanks and guns?” 


would you say is 


In June 1951, 51 per cent thought 
that economic aid was more import 
ant, 27 per cent military aid, and 22 
per cent didn’t know. By June 1956, 
71 per cent thought aid 
more important, 17 per cent military, 
and 12 per cent didn’t know. 


economi 


rhis is a wholesome development, 
one that ought to be called to the 
attention of every member of Congress 
as that body prepares to debate the 
issues of foreign aid. In fact, there 
are a great many other polls of public 


opinion which need to be served up 
desks, for 
whelmingly they show a more mature 
outlook on major issues of domestic 
and foreign policy than is being ex 


on Congressional ovel 


hibited in this first session of the 


85th Congress. 
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Oil: Unbridled Giant 


by KARL E. MEYER 


» gee AMERICAN 

one of the towering giants of the 
national] Its 
profits are prodigious; I 


oil industry is 


economy. resources and 
ts special tax 
no parallel the 
community; its impact on 
domestic political life is felt every 
level of government: in 
the field of foreign policy is often 
And yet this 
enjoys unusual 


privileges have in 
business 
on 
its influence 
decisive all-pervading 
freedom 
and a 
hands 


industry an 
from government 
remarkable immunity 
of the nation’s press 


regulation 
in the 
[hese are some of the impressions 
that after of 
work by a joint Senate subcommittee 
headed Joseph C. O'Ma 
honey, Democrat, which 
been looking the facts be 
hind the oil lift to Europe and the 
of 
gas pump 
the 
hearings is at least as striking as evi 


emerge four months 
by Senator 
Wyoming 
has into 
questionable price increasé 
us are paying at the corne 
The paucity of news cover 


most 
age ol 


dence presented to the subcommittec 


O'Ma 
House 
group drilling in the same field 
has brought to light testimony show 
ing that: 
® Texas 


through 


Among other things, the 


honey committee—and a 


oil—cast as villain-——has 


le ine! hands 
than the big international 


tors, 


come with ¢« 
oil opera 
who are giving the domestic 
producers a lesson in public relations 
and a drubbing on the bitterly-fought 
import question 

® Aramco, holde 
Saudi Arabian 
apparently pay King Saud $280 mil 
lion tor its 1956 ope rations the re. but 
$282.37 S. income 


ol ie fabulous 


oil will 


concession, 


7 in I 


pay only 


taxes 


® The Eisenhower Administration 


May, 1957 


despite a warning from oilmen that 
likely if the Sue 
the international 


a price increase was 
blocked 
oil firms virtually a free hand to 1 
the oil lift to Europe and made no 


apparent provision to protect Ameri 


was pave 


un 


can and European consumers from 
the predicted price rise. 
gut it is best 
problem of Texas 
The 
when Egypt's President 
tionalized the Suez Canal 


later, in preparation for a world oil 


to begin with the 


story starts July 26, 
Nasse1 


Four days 


1956. 


na 


crisis, the Administration activated a 
committee of oil 
panies to prepare plans lor an emet! 
gency oil supply program. By August 
10, the Middle East Emergency Com 
mittee (MEEC) 
mally with 
eventually 
these 


international com 


was tunctioning fo 


a m mbership which 
to to 


companies 


grew oil companies 
(of 


of 


SIX control 


the others) 
After the 
November 3, 


SIX 


] } 


osed 


Suez Canal 
the MEEC w 
wide powers to pool its resources to 
replace Europe’s temporarily-blocked 
Middle East oil 
little 
Then, shortly after 
increase 


was ¢ 


is 


viveT 


For several months 


was heard of the program 


a January 


} price 


which boosted crude o 


prices 45 
emanated 
ments were 
faced a 

What lent 
the fact 
most half of 


barrel, i 
that 
lagging and that 


ents a report 


from London ship 
Europe 


“critical” oil shortage 


piquancy the 
that 


America’s oil 


to 


stor 


! 


was Texas where i 


1S produced 





KARL 


of the 


E. MEYER 
Was! 
made a al 


inquiry into 


has 
rent 


oil 


spec 
the operation 


industry 





was apparently holdir 


ig 


produc tion, despit rising 


reports ol shortage 
producing states 
regulated by a 
powers ire backed 
of the Connall 
Austin, 


Dexas | 
Stal 

by 
sanctions 


Act In 


Like 


»? 


t 


y 


monthly 


pri 
oth 


oa ut 


board 


he f 


r 
tig 
il 


| 
‘ er 
yf 


prol ilo 


are set by a group named the 


Railroad Commission 


market 


] 


sion’s control 


The C 


s it 


lexa 


! 


PTTLTTLIS 


stil 


mainly on conservation grounds, b 


if 


is widely believed tha 


siderations ente into 


rod 

Dhe 
ind the 
January 27, Felix | 
tant rf 


tl 


tion schedules 


story was 


i 


obvious moral 


secretary ¢« the 


it supplies of crud 
slumped to a dangerous!] 
\ week later, Presi 
hinted at federal act 
} 


needs 


" 
lent 
on 
vere not met 


told that the balky 


main problem 

But now an 
h-abou 
House 
seritative 
O;! 


unexplained § swit 
light 
he ided by 

of Ark 


came up 


before i 
Repre 
insas 
with 


instead of fail the 


i succes maustry 


were telling Con th 


gress 


rose ; on tl 


“pin i 

' 
voluntary 
I urope 


cent 


magniticent 
reported that 
SU per 


i€ast o!l 


live per cent more than 


MEE¢ 


target 


It 
Texas oi 
a theory Nas 


borne out quen 


i 


February, in 


uproar ove 
Commission 
put But 


mission sharply 


one 

igain on the 

crud 

of the Humb! 

i Standard of Nev 
had st: 


througho 


plenty olf 


OnGTY 


ises ut 


the 
the 


now conceded th 


h ive 


The source of} the 


if 


cTea might been 


\¢ 


re port remains a mystery 


t 


its 


quik kly 
draw nN 
Wormse1 

Interior, w 


e 


\ 


extraordinary 


if 


industry 


i 


( 


t 


pri 


ple k 


oil 
is 
Eisen 


li 


il 


Cal 


t ‘ 


ed 


A ss 


ire 


1 


nT 


monthly 


! 


) 


on 


i 


had 


level 


} 


re 


ne 


re 


thie 


| urope "Ss 
Reporte I 


Texans we 


to 


Committee 


» Ha 


Orer 


li 


ol 


{t w 


SOUTCES 


figures showing that 


spokesmen 


cK 


e MEF( 


eltort 


rett 


nl n 


should 


lor 
It w 
ing 


eeds 


the origi 


! 


t 


nee 
ove 


een 


d f 


part 


events 


¢ 


proa 


Suc 


Februar 


TY)! 
ii 


some 


take 


original 


i 


t 
iter 


its 








Shell Oil Co. 
Standard Oil of California 
Gulf Oil Corp. . 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Cities Service Co. 





THE PROFITS OF OIL 


Most major oil companies chalked up record earnings during 1956. 
Here are some of the earnings figures as compiled by Time, April 1, 1957. 


1956 
$138,847,693 
267,890,801 
282,658,087 
91,070,812 
62,151,985 


1955 
$125,531,950 
231,138,655 
218,063,510 
80,709,954 
49,306,516 








that the story was deliberately planted 
to discredit Texas producers. Spokes 
men for the international oil com 

compilers of most of the 
explain that forecasts are only 
and that a human erro! 
was involved, which, charitably, may 
be the truth. 


panies 
data 
estimates 


But the damaging publicity har- 
vested by the Texas oilmen could not 
have completely displeased the inter- 
national oil companies. The first 
false alarm, wlth its ugly suggestion 
of unbridled greed, has clung like an 
ilbatross to the Texas producers ever 
since 

The reason the internationals may 
have welcomed headlines unflatter- 
ing to Texas goes back to a battle 
over imports that has riven the em 
pire of oil into warring camps. 


Overseas oil now supplies roughly 


15 per cent of our domestic needs 
and the level will probably rise. Most 
of the big international firms, of 
course, also buy large quantities of 
domestic oil through affiliates, but 
the largest profit margins come from 
Middle East and Venezuelan 
New Jersey, largest 
of the internationals, estimates that 
about 75 per cent of its 1956 net 
$800 million derive from 


sales of 
oil. Standard of 


earnings of 
overseas holdings. 

The simple economic explanation 
is that Middle East and Venezuelan 
crude oil costs far less to produce 
than mainly 
can be drilled more efficiently 
secretive about the 
1946 the Commerce 
estimated that Middle 
about 30 cents a 
crude 


because it 
Oil- 
exact 


domestic oil 


men are 
figures, but in 
Department 
Fast crude 
barrel and 
50 cents, 
Coast 


costs 
about 
contrasted with a Gull 
$1.85 Yet all crude 
at virtually uniform p ices set 
Gulf Coast 


Venezuelan 


figure ol 
sells 
at the 

Che feud first took bitter form in 


1948, when cheaper Middle East oil 
began moving in substantial amounts 
into American markets. There are 
about 20,000 independents and do 
mestic producers and, understand 
ably, they did not react passively as 
markets were 
After narrowly failing to get a 
tection bill through 
independents turned to the Office ol 


Defense Mobilization, an agency em 


closed to thei oil 
pro 


Coneress, the 


powered to recommend import curbs 
on grounds of defense 
Hearings on import control 
underway at the ODM before the 
Suez crisis. Defense Mobilizer Arthw 
E. Flemming has testified that he was 
then about to certify to the President 
that imports 
endangering national security. 


essentiality 


were 


increased oil were 


But with Suez, the letter remained 
unwritten and the _ hearings 
quickly called off. It had 
thought bv the Administration 


the Middle East 


were 
been 
that 


stoppage would 


Herblock in The Washington 


Report from 
Behind the Golden Curtain 


require diversion of Venezuelan oil 
to Europe, opening up some mat 
kets to the more 
petroleum. 


costly domestic 


However, this is not what hap 
pened. On February 5, 1957, 
Flemming told the O'Mahoney 
committee: 


“I have been disappointed to 
note an increase in shipments of 
crude oil from Venezuela to the 
United States. The reason I have 
been disappointed to note that is 
that I know that the run from 
Venezuela to Western Europe is 
shorter than the run from our Gull 
Coast to Western Europe 

“Consequently additional 
tanker capacity is made available 
and it would certainly make sense 
to get as much moving from Vene- 
zuela to Western Europe as it is 
possible to move.” 


rhe explanation given by interna 
tional oil firms for this paradox was 
that Venezuelan imports were mainly 
crudes which could not 
Nonetheless, Flemming 
went on to say that he 
turbed” at the thought that “we are 
developing s«:ae patterns here that 
very difficult to live 


specialty 
be diverted. 


was “dis 


are going to te 
with when we move into a more no! 
mal period.” 

As an it should be pointed 
out that importing cheaper oil makes 
economik and that the “de 
fense essentiality” argument is often 
abused. In this case, the internation 
als have the better of the argument 
have won the better tactical 


aside, 


sense 


and 
position. 

When ODM hearings are 
on imports the 
find that have 
in the forum of opinion, where the 


resumed 
independ nts WwW 
outfoxed 


they been 


image of the Texas oilman as greedy 
robber baron has been strengthened, 
and in the marts of 


the importers have bolstered their 


commerce, where 


position under cover of a world crisi 
\ vivid example of how Texas has 
been misleadingly 


shows up in the history of the 


cast as villain 


12 per 
cent crude oil price increase set o 


January 3 and largely attributed 


Texas avarice. Texas oilmen, 


course, have long contended that 
crude oil price increase was past duc 
and have argued that 
imports keep prices down It is no 
secret that some Texans had hoped 


excessive 
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the Suez crisis would provide an 
opening for an increase; some have 
loudly proclaimed their disappoint- 
ment that Nasser did not block the 
Canal with twice as many ships 
However, the increase was not 
triggered by the Texans but by the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., a sub 
sidiary of Standard Oil of New Jer 
sey, and the 


domestic 


largest purchaser of 
crude. In the light of the 
parent company’s bland contention 
that Humble acted as an autonomous 
subsidiary, it is interesting to study 
the little-publicized findings of the 
O'Mahoney committee. 

On February 21, Hines H. Baker. 
president of Humble, told the com 
mittee that in the latter part of De 
cember he had a discussion with M 
J. Rathbone, president of Standard 
of Jersey, in which “I told him that 
we were contemplating an advance 
in crude prices.” According to Baker's 
testimony, Rathbone said that “a 
price increase was past due” and that 
“he could see no objection to a price 
increase of the order of 
we were talking about.” 

By December, the time was appar 
ently right. The O'Mahoney 
mittee has made public a report ol 
a December 13 meeting of 21 top 
Jersey executives at which it was re 
ported that a crude oil increase of 
25 cents a barrel would raise Jersey's 
consolidated net earnings by an esti 
mated $100 million Actually, the 
increase posted by Humble was 35 
cents a barrel and it has 
fairly firm 

I'wo main reasons were put forth 
by Jersey and Humble to justify the 
increase. In announcing the 
advance, Humble said 
reiterated) that it had been 
“to secure its requirements at former 
prices” because of the sharp upsurge 
in crude oil demand Middle 
East shipments had been “drastically 
curtailed.” 

But on February 2!1—nearly two 
months later—President Baker of 
Humble was asked by the O’Mahoney 
committee if the higher price had 
indeed increased the firm’s supplies. 
Baker replied, “As far as | know, it 
has not.” One course, is 
that other companies promptly raised 
prices—a move that could not have 
surprised Humble—and Humble’s 
price edge was erased. 


nagnitude 


com 


remained 


pi ice 


(and Jersey 


unable 


when 


reason, ol 


The second justification, repeat 
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“Don’t say I’m not a good watchman— 
| watched the whole thing” 


edly stressed by Standard spokesmen, 
was that increased costs, particularly 
for discovery of new reserves, 
a price boost likely in 1957. This 
does not explain why the increase 
could not have been postponed a few 
months until Western Europe was 
over its oil famine. Most important 
it ignores the fact that the oil indus 
try is given a unique 271% per 
depletion allowance precisely as a 


made 


cent 


public benefit to encourage discovery 


of new reserves 


This special tax 


privilege contributes heavily to oil 
company profits, which mounted last 
year to record heights in most major 
companies. Indeed, the way in which 
special tax benefits fatten earnings 
for international companies was rt 
vealed in an interesting document 
submitted by the Arabian American 


Oil Co Aramco) to the O'Mahoney 


committee. (See table on this pag 
Aramco holds the main conces 
in Saudi Arabia and is 
Standard of New Jersey, Standard of 
California, the Mobil O 
Company, and the Texas Company 
Like the domestics, Aramco can apply 
the 271% per cent depletion allowance 
to its although the discovery 
rationale hardly 
plicable to operations in a land lite 


owned | 


Socony 


taxes 
incentive seems ap 
ally floating on untapped oil. It is 
that the tiny sheikdom olf 
Kuwait alone has larger proved rr 
than the Western 
Hemisphere 

But in addition 
a depletion credit of 


estimated 


serves entire 
to benefiting by 
$121 million 
for 1956, the company also is favored 
by a 1918 U. S. tax law which permits 
a company to get 
foreign 
profit 
Saud 
paid a large share of Saud’s royalties 
in the form of an Arabian income tax 
thus enabling Aramco to offset this 
money. (Ot course, 


an offset credit on 

Aramco has a 50-50 
agreement with King 
1950, the company has 


taxes 
split 
since 


Aramco can also 
deduct royalties as expenses, but the 
offset device places the company in 
1 more favorable tax position.) 

In sum, 
Arabian 
earn 


Aramco will pay the 
government $280 million 
a similar profit for itself, but 
only $282,377 in U. S. in 
come taxes for its 1956 operations 
In 1955, Aramco’s income tax bill at 
home was apparently a mere $56,200 
To be sure, Aramco’s owners will in 
turn pay a fairer tax 


will pay 


but on a more 
favorable base since the pie by then 


is divided four ways 


\ more difficult problem than th« 
profits of oil was brought to light by 
the Senate committee. It is the gov 


ernment’s apparent unwillingness o1 





aire owned by four 


Earnings ’ 

Royalties and Revenues 

Saudi Arabian income taxes 

Total costs, expenses, other 
deductions . 

Net Earnings 

U.S. income taxes 





ARAMCO’S TAX BILL 


Here are the tax figures for Aramco, the Saudi Arabian concession 
American oil giants, 
to the combined Senate Anti-Trust and Public 


as reported on Feb. 18, 1957 


Lands 


Subcommittee 


1956 
$748,898,765 
80,344,050 
199,457,589 


1955 
$724,604,860 
78,461,801 
192,742,624 


468,087,135 
280,811,650 


282,377 


452,336,195 
272,268,667 


56,200 











inability to enforce even a modicum 
of public control in turning over 
as in the oil lift program—decisions 
of governmental magnitude to the 
giant oil companies. 

MEEC, characteristically, is headed 
by Stewart P. Coleman, a vice presi 
dent of Jersey. Standard practice 
has been to place a government 
official at the head of similar 
mittees (MEEC’s vice chairman is 
also a Jersey officer and the com- 
mittee’s lawyer represents Jersey in 
an anti-trust suit), This arrangement 
with the oil industry's 
past stubborn refusal to participate 
in any government body it does not 
dominate. In addition, anti-trust re 
straints on pooling information have 
been dropped for MEEC members 


com 


is consistent 


although some of the companies are 
facing anti-trust litigation. It is diffi- 
cult to detect any meaningful public 
safeguards in the MEEC apparatus. 

Yet, strangely, the Administration 
had been alerted by the oilmen them- 
selves that federal “direction” might 
be needed to avert a price increase if 
the Suez Canal blocked. This 
warning was made at a secret meeting 
September 19, 1956, attended by top 
Administration officials and repre 
sentatives of 12 major international 
oil companies. 

(According to minutes made public 
by the O'Mahoney Committee, the 
oilmen accurately predicted that a 
Suez blockade would “skyrocket” 


was 


tanker rates and create strong pres 
sures for a crude oil price increase 
The minutes read: 


“With respect to the probable 
increases in the price of crude at 
sources of supply nearest Europe, 
[Defense Mobilizer] Flemming 
stated his understanding that this 
was also a matter that the U. S. 
government should consider with 
the European governments §af- 
fected, but that the companies 
that were members of the MEEC 
would seek individually to exercise 
restraint. 

“Several members emphasized, 
however, that there would be 
strong counter pressures that would 
limit the abilities of individual 
companies to be effective in this 
regard and that to obtain any 
joint action in this respect would 
require express direction from the 
government. 

“Dr. Flemming stated that the 
government recognized these prob- 
lems and would be prepared to 
take such action as might prove 
necessary in the event of a stoppage 
through the Suez Canal or the 
Middle East pipelines or both.” 


But when the predicted increase 
came about, the government went to 
great lengths to inform Congress that 
authority was lacking for even a dis- 
cussion of prices with the oilmen. 
Flemming said bluntly that the gov- 
ernment had “no right” to ask the 
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companies for a _ price rollback. 

Several arguments were used to 
justify the government's impotence 
It was said that the Administration 
lacked the staff and the trained man- 
power to take over and run 
felt it should—the entire oil lift pro 
gram. The unfortunate implication 
of this reasoning is that the govern 
ment is helpless in its dealings with 
international oil except as a sup- 
pliant asking the oilmen to run the 
program in their own way. 

The argument that 
price regulation—or even appeals for 
a rollback—would constitute an im 
proper invasion of the free enter- 
prise system. But this glosses over the 
context of world emergency in which 
the government had ample precedent 
for seeking a more vigorous form of 
stopgap authority. 

On a larger canvas, the argument 
waives the government's positive ob- 
ligation to seek regulatory powers 
over an industry vested with vital 
public interest and liable to abuse 
its power—and surely few industries 
touch so many circles of national 
interest as international oil, with its 
many subtle contacts with foreign 
policy, transportation, pipelines, re- 
fineries, domestic buyers, 
and politics. 

No business is granted so many 
special privileges, immunities, and 
rights—and is regulated less—than 
international oil. Few businesses are 
cloaked in as much secrecy; by con 
trast, the Texas producers are as ex 
posed as a derrick on a prairie 

It may well be that the men who 
run the international oil firms pos- 
sess the cleanest character and are 
motivated by the highest patriotism 
Clearly they are men of ability and 
energy. Few would debate the stra 
tegic importance of their operations 
or would deny this country’s obliga- 
tion to concern itself with their 
legitimate needs. 


as some 


second was 


dealers 


But the question really is whether 
it serves the national interest to per- 
mit the oilmen—as was apparently 
the case in the MEEC—to dictate 
policies of global import without sig- 
nificant public participation. Among 
the many immunities granted inter- 
national oil there is none guarantee- 
ing exemption from Lord Acton's 
precept that power tends to corrupt 
and absolute power to corrupt 
absolutely. 
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The One-Interest Press 


Reflections on Sacred Cows, 
Elephants and Donkeys 


by JAMES A. WECHSLER 


AST FALL I talk 

about newspapers in Cincinnati. 
It was a serious speech and, much to 
my joyous consternation, it was taken 
with a deadly seriousness by a num- 
ber of colleagues of the press. My 
thesis was that the great majority of 
U.S. newspapers are owned and ruled 
by conservative Republicans and that 
this tended to explain the unfailing 
partiality of most of the press toward 
Republican candidates for President 
and Vice-President. 

The American Society of News 
paper Editors Bulletin graciously 
republished my remarks, making me, 
however, the target of a critical re- 
tort. The general theme of the re- 
sponse that I confused 
character who had missed the obvious 
point. The reason that most news- 
papers supported the Republican 
candidate, it was explained, was that 
it was perfectly apparent to any 
naked eye that the Republican can- 
didate was the superior candidate. I 
had never realized everything was so 
coincidental, and that Republican 
newspapers only supported Repub- 
licans when they are superior. 


ventured to 


was was a 


Let me emphasize that mine is not 
a blanket denunciation; those 
papers to whom it not 
will recognize themselves, and 
to whom it does will assure them- 
selves that I must be talking about 
other papers. Much of what I have 
to say applies most plainly to those 
unhappy one-newspaper cities and 
towns, and those other communities 
where an afternoon paper competes 
with a morning paper owned by the 
same Republican. 


news- 
ay yply 
those 


does 


What concerns me about the Amer- 
ican press is not what most of these 
papers stand for, but what so many 
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of them refuse to stand for. It is not 
what they say that seems to me most 
alarming; it is what they fail to say, 
and what they refuse to debate. And 
this, I think, goes to the heart of ow 
modern disease, which is the reluc 
tance to engage in “controversy,” or 
to become a “controversial figure.” 

You may have recently noted that 
the CBS network has banned a tele 
vision show based on the plight of a 
commentator who was found guilty 
of editorializing. This rather reduced 
the whole problem to absurdity; 
CBS had only a few weeks earlier 
banned a script by Eric Sevareid be 
cause he had allegedly editorialized 
in criticism of Secretary Dulles’ ban 
on the entry of U.S. journalists into 
Red China. Thus was art forbidden 
to imitate life. 

I have in my hand a list of sacred 
cows, and/or elephants and donkeys 
Some are more sacred than others, 
and some, by the grace of God, are 
hybrids. They are not, of 
sacred everywhere. 


course, 


1. This list of invulnerables would 
be lacking in respect for the high of.- 
fice of the Presidency if it did 
begin with the President. I do not 
mean to say that he has never been 
criticized by any Republican journal 
I do say that he is the beneficiary of 
a generous standard of criticism 
not commonly accorded Democratic 
Presidents. 


not 


To document the point with shock 
ing brevity, let me merely refer to 





JAMES A. WECHSLER is the editor of 
The New York Post. This article is 
adapted from an address he gave re 
cently at the 10th annual convention of 
Americans for Democratic 
Washington, D.C. 
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the gingerly terms in which Ameri 
fumbling in the Middle Eastern « 
has been discussed in most of 1 
Had Mr. T) 
Acheson been respo 


the empt 


Republican gazettes 
man and Dean 
sible for a fraction ol 
double-talk and futile triple-threat 
and four-square confusion with which 
we have confronted matters 
the Christian Se Monit 

a notoriously unbloodthirsty publica 
tion, would demanded that 
roll on Pennsylvania Avenue 
Instead I marvel at the equanimity 
with which most of my Republican 


these 
even lence 
have 
heads 


colleagues accept the view that what 
goes right is an Act of 
and what goes wrong is an Act of God 


Eisenhowe 


2. My second nominee, Secretary 
Dulles, is of intermittently 
chided in the Republican gazettes 
But against 
ot error I 
been 
true that 
Publishers 


course 
voluminous record 
that the 
remarkably subdued. It is 
the American 
Association 


the 

submit criticism 
has 
Newspaper 
has attacked 
coverage of Red 
News 
after 


his position vis 

China, and that the 
Editors found its 
the publishers spoke out, proving 
that an man 


who possesses the courage of his pub 


Society ol 
papel voice 


once again editor is a 
convictions Sut it 
the 


would 


lisher’s seems to 
folly of this 
have the 
subject of a nationwide press storm 
rathe1 
posed unde a 
Mr. Dulles extraordinary 
capacity for irritating those whom he 


me that monstrous 


ban long ago been 


mild shower—if im 


Democrat 


than a 
regime 


has an 


inflaming those whom 
he irritates; surely 
tory needs no elaboration from me at 
this juncture. But | 
asking what the Republican essayists 
would have done to a Democratic ad 
ministration which let down the val 
iant people of Hungary as coldly and 
callously as this one did when they 
began to practice some of the old Re 
publican preachments on “liberation.” 


appeases, ind 


the record of his 


cannot avoid 


3. Next, and as concrete evidenc 
of my non-partisanship, I am obliged 
to list the majority 
Here is the proof 

phrase “one-party press” is a 
nomer and that the term 

interest press” would be more accu 
rate. That Lyndon Johrison is a 
Democrat will surely not be disputed 
here But what Democrat ol 
century—except Senator Harry 


le der 


that the 


senate 
classi 
mis 


one 


this 


Byrd 
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—has won so much recognition in 
the Republican press as a true states- 
man who recognizes that his party's 
actions are seldom to be confused 
with its principles, and that what is 
good for Texas is good for General 
Motors, and vice versa? Who but 
Lyndon Johnson has inspired the 
New York Times’ Arthur Krock, at 
least in this century, to such peaks 
of rhetorical tribute? Here surely is 
the sacred donkey, revered by ele- 
phants and in trouble only with those 
of us old enough to be bull-moosers. 


4. Next in rank is the head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation- 
the Hoover who survived Hoover as 
well as Coolidge, Roosevelt as well as 
Truman. The proof of his awesome 
sanctity is that I feel obliged to say 
at this point that he has been unjust 
ly maligned by the Communists; and 
that, to the best of my knowledge, he 
has always worked very hard at his 
job. What other man could exact 
from me this rare display of fairness 
and objectivity? 

The truth, however, is that in more 
than 90 per cent of the U.S. press— 
and I understate the figure—Mr. 
Hoover is above and beyond ctiti- 
cism. A book immortalizing him is 
now the number one best seller; it 
was uncritically serialized by scores of 
newspapers. The book is as dispas- 
sionate as an FBI handout listing Mr. 
Hoover's accomplishments. It evades 
all the great issues of controversy— 
such as Mr. Hoover’s relations with 
Senator McCarthy. It portrays him as 
a man who has never been guilty of 
major error, yet there has been only 
a fragment of criticism of the work 
and a vast chorus of adulation; emi- 
nent liberals have contributed their 
testimonials. Shortly afterward Mr. 
Hoover rewarded them for their faith 
by issuing his dismal attack on 
“pseudo liberals,” meaning anyone 
who questions the infallibility of the 
anonymous informer. Here then in- 
deed is the sacred cow, elephant, and 
donkey united in a single being. And 
here, too, is my central point. It is not 
Mr. Hoover and the FBI that I fear; 
but rather the failure of the press to 
treat him as an ordinary mortal, sub- 
ject to the frailties that beset other 
bureaucrats. 


- 


5. My fifth choice may surprise 
you, for we do not ordinarily think 
of him in the lofty category of those 


whom I have mentioned. Yet I must 
nominate him because of the way a 
high percentage of newspapers has 
allowed the press to be pushed 
around by him. I refer to Senator 
James Eastland. He has probably 
never thought of himself as a sacred 
donkey; yet some members of my 
profession may well be going to jail 
because they challenged his right to 
investigate the political opinions of 
newspapermen—especially when most 
of his targets turned out to be on 
the New York Times and when the 
vindictive, punitive nature of his in 
quiry seemed entirely plain. The 
dismal fact is that he is getting away 
with it—because there has been too 
little outcry from the press and pub- 
lic. Last year we found in a survey 
that a startling majority of the press 
had entirely failed to comment on 
his press inquiry. 

I find it hard to understand how 
a Senator engaged in inciting insur- 
rection against the Supreme Court's 
desegregation decision is permitted 
to retain chairmanship of a group 
known as the Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Committee. Indeed it is difficult 
to believe that Committee will for- 
ever be permitted to evade the duty 
of investigating the very clear and 
present dangers embodied in the vio- 
lent lawlessness of the segregationist 
mob. Perhaps it is the Committee that 
is sacred, and the sanctity passes from 
elephant to donkey whenever the 
chairmanship changes. 


6. Doubtless it is by similar osmo 
sis that Chairman Francis E. Walte: 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee retains immunity from 
attack and exposure in a large area 
of the nation’s press. His name is 
attached to one of the most inhu 
mane, intolerant—yes, un-American 

-legislative documents on our na- 
tional books—the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. Yet when, as chair- 
man of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, he comes to New 
York and unfolds the revelation that 
the editor of the Daily Worker is a 
communist—and that his paper has 
a circulation of 7,635 (including, I 
assume, FBI agents and editors of the 
Wall Street Journal)—he is treated 
as a serious sleuth and hardly a voice 
is raised to question his fitness for 
the role of guardian of our political 
morals. 
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7. Now of course this list could be 
multiplied; it would, of course, vary 
from region to region. On a national 
scale the Vice-President must at least 
be ranked as a sacred calf, and aging 
rapidly. His recent trip to the Gold 
Coast was certainly appropriate; but 
how many newspapers editorially 
noted the irony that Rev. Martin 
Luther King had to travel the same 
distance to get an audience with him 
about the life-and-death ordeal con- 
fronting Negroes in Alabama? 


8. I suppose that Herbert Hoover 
must be ranked as the elder statesman 
of our animal farm. Any pronounce- 
ment he recites is certain to invite 
the acclaim and gratitude of much 
of the newspaper fraternity, regard- 
less of what he mav be saying. Who 
but Mr. Hoover could proclaim that 
American participation in the war to 
destroy Nazism and _ fascism 
dreadful mistake without forfeiting 
his role of counselor to the nation? 
Let us pray that those of us who edit 
non-Republican papers will never in 
our later years accord Mr. Truman 
such obsequious reverence on his bad 
days. 


was a 


I have not dealt with all the com 
plexities. Consider the nightmares 
that confront Republican editorial 
ists; there is always the danger that 
sacred cows will disagree. Look at 
the contortions some essayists are now 
going through trying to explain that 
the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury are both right about the 
budget. Life can be difficult 

Perhaps more than the 
business of sacred the sup- 
pression or evasion of great issues. I 
refer to the issues that have become 
unmentionables in many newspaper 
offices—and many legislative bodies. 


serious 


COWS is 


What ever happened to the debate 
over the possible radiation dangers 


involved in the continuance of H 
bomb explosions? The debate rages 
in every area of the free world—ex- 
cept the United States. Was it forever 
ended when President Eisenhower re- 
jected Mr. Stevenson's views during 
the 1956 campaign? Is there, come 
to think of it, any issue that future 
historians—if there are any—will 
regard as more crucial to our time? 
Yet this is the forgotten subject of 
most editorial pages. 

What ever happened to the debate 
over U.S. Far Eastern policy? Our 
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eyes are focused on Gaza; the ugly 
truth, however, is that a new c7isis 
could explode any day over two 
islands known as Quemoy and Matsu 
Clearly any resolution of that dead 
lock will involve a reappraisal of our 
relations with Red China, and hard 
bargaining with that regime. There 
are many responsible men who be- 
lieve that in the end Formosa must 
achieve some status of U.N. trustee. 
ship—guaranteed against Communist 
seizure. But to discuss that subject 
out loud is deemed an act of disloyal 
ty to Chiang Kai-shek because it im- 
plies acknowledgement of the exist 
ence of a regime whose oppressive 
internal structure is intolerable to us 
When a Presidential adviser recently 
hinted that we may have to face the 
issue, the shock and chagrin of the 
Republican editorialists were so pro 
found that most of them not 
even bear to admit that had 
read the indiscretion. 


could 
they 


Among the other facts of life from 
which the children of Republican 
gazettes must be spared is the fantas- 
tic power of the oil lobby. A 
few columnists—notably Thomas L. 
Stokes, Doris Fleeson, and Marquis 
Childs—have tried to keep the sub- 
ject alive. But many papers 
across the land cried out against the 
indecent haste with which the Mc 
Clellan Committee buried its investi- 
gation of the oil barons? I rejoice 
that Dave Beck has been exposed; | 
trust that liberals have said farewell 
to the day when business operators 
who disguise themselves as 
leaders achieve the status of sacred 
cow. Yet the sad fact is that most edi 
torial pages can attain a degree of 


how 


labor 


passionate indignation about Beck's 
bad boys that is equalled only by 
their lack of zeal for exposure of the 
men of Surely the McClellan 
Committee could not have terminated 
its alleged study of the oil ring so 
swiftly if there had general 
press demand for more. The day will 
come when the shameless intrusion 
of oil in the affairs of government 
will be revealed as a national scandal 


oil. 


been a 


for the majesty of democracy is that 
the truth does out—finally. But how 
long will the press let it lie around? 


Now, lastly, let me refer to the 
creeping censorship that formalizes 
much of timidity I 
refer to the censorship of 
books, even plays. What issue ce 
greater free debate than the 
efforts of such organizations as the 
Legion of 


our national 


movies 
serves 
Decency 


Baby 
controversy 


to strangle such 
Doll? But 
arose in New 
was almost uniform 
silence. The that various 
Catholic publications discussed the 
problem freely; but most of the daily 
press, including, I regret to say, the 
New York Times mentioned 
the matter in its editorial pages 

The 
iny group 
that 


creatures as 
the 


when 
\ ork, 
there editorial 


irony is 


neve! 


censors are not restricted to 
here were Jewish groups 
tried to Olwer Twist 
and Negro groups that tried to sup 
press Birth of a Nation. Such things 
will always happen in a democracy 
What not the at 


tempted censorship, but the censor 


suppre $s 


concerns me 15S 


ship of debate about censorship 

But let us not despair. Not too 
many any 
sacred elephants would 
headed by 
Carthy; is reported, he is 
playing the role of baby-sitter, an o« 
cupation calculated to mellow the 
angriest man 
the land 


years discussion of 


ago 
have been 
references to Senator Me 


now, it 


There is progress in 

What I plead for is the restoration 
of our great 
fair 
all issues on 
siveness to 


tradition of free debate 
argument, a readiness to discuss 
their merits, a respon 
fresh, unorthodox ideas 
Let us live by the rule of political 
irreverence. Let us have no sacred 
cows, elephants or donkeys; let there 
be only animal for 
display special affection 


one whom we 
that species 


known in all eras as the underdog 


1] 





Clarence Darrow: 
An American Legend 


by ELMER GERTZ 


The centenary of the birth of Clarence Darrow will be cele- 
brated at a day-long program in Chicago May 1 under the auspices 
of the Adult Education Council of greater Chicago. Mr. Gertz, 
who was long associated with Darrow, is a Chicago attorney and 
author who has headed a variety of organizations including the 
Public Housing Association, the Civil War Round Table, and the 
Shaw Society of Chicago. He has written for a number of publica- 
tions and is the co-author of Frank Harris: A Study in Black and 
White and the author of American Ghettos and The People Versus 
the Chicago Tribune.—Tue Eprrors. 


NE HUNDRED years after his 
birth in Farmdale, near Kinsman, 

Ohio, on April 18, 1857, and nineteen 
years after his death in Chicago, on 
March 13, 1938, Clarence Darrow is 
an American legend. He is the one 
lawyer remembered by the average 
American and by many elsewhere in 
the world; he survives as the common 
man’s concept of the great and glam- 
advocate. And, as 
in the case of few other folk heroes 
Lincoln for one—the popular verdict 
is basically the true one 

He drew his own portrait, and it 
was a faithful one, at the lowest 
point in his dramatic career, in 1912, 
when he himself was on trial in Los 
Angeles, falsely charged with jury 
tampering in connection with the 
ill-fated McNamara case. Had he 
been convicted, that would have been 
the end of him as man and as legend; 
and even when he escaped conviction, 
after two trials and the threat of a 
third, suspicion hung over him for 
years, deepening his already pro- 
nounced pessimism. 

“What am I on trial for?” he asked 
the jury. “I am not on trial for hav- 


orous courtroom 
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ing sought to bribe a man named 
Lockwood. I am on trial because I 
have been a lover of the poor, a friend 
of the oppressed, because I have stood 
for labor all these years and have 
brought down upon my head the 
wrath of the criminal interests in 
this country. That is the reason I 
have been pursued by as cruel a gang 
as ever followed a man. Will you 
tell me why the Erectors’ Association 
and the Steel Trust are interested in 
this case way out here in Los Angeles? 

“I have committed one crime which 
I cannot be forgiven . . . I have lived 
my life and I have fought my battles, 
not against the weak and _ the 
poor—anybody can do that—but 
against power, injustice, against 
oppression .. .” 

He had been weary and discour- 
aged until he rose to make this final 
plea in his own defense. He gained 
strength as he reviewed the flimsy 
evidence against him. He hardly ever 
consulted a note; his memory for de- 
tails was always amazing. 

“Show me, in all their watching 
and their spying, show me, with all 
the money they have spent, with all 


the efforts of the strong and the pow- 
erful to get me—show me in all these 
long, weary months where one honest 
man has raised his voice to testify 
against me,” he demanded. “Just one. 
And are you ready, gentlemen, in 
this day and generation, to take away 
the name and liberty of a human be- 
ing upon the testimony of rogues, 
informers, crooks, vagabonds, im- 
munity hunters, and detectives? If 
so, I don’t want to live; I don’t want 
to live in a world where such men 
can cause the undoing of an Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

In another man, this might sound 
like the self-praise which has an 
aroma not any pleasanter than the 
odor of sanctity. It was the great 
talent of Darrow to be able to limn 
the souls of all of his clients, himself 
included. His pleas to juries were al- 
ways a glowing combination of phil- 
osophy, psychology, poetry, sociology, 
autobiography, and drama—varied, 
moving, memorable. He would quote 
from Schopenhauer, Whitman, Khay- 
yam, Housman, and his other favor- 
ites. Their words seemed made to 
order for the accused person he was 
defending. The usually dour Hous- 
man once wrote to his brother about 
a visit from Darrow who “so often 
used my poems to rescue his clients 
from the electric chair. Loeb and 
Leopold owed their life sentence 


partly to me.” 


As Darrow talked before juries, 
he would sometimes slip his thumbs 
behind his galluses, which would 
distend as if they were about to 
burst. It was not difficult to recall 
Darrow’s rural beginnings in Ohio, 
where he studied law, as he used to 
say with humorous exaggeration, in 
a blacksmith’s shop. 

After small triumphs in Ashtabula, 
he had gone to lean days in Chicago. 
Then he was rescued through John 
Peter Altgeld, not then the great 
governor of Illinois, and a man with 
Darrow’s own compassion. Through 
Altgeld he became a special assess- 
ment attorney for the city of Chicago, 
then acting corporation counsel, and, 
still encouraged by Altgeld, counsel 
for the Chicago & North Western 
Railway. He seemed headed for a 
prosperous career as a corporation at- 
torney, when his instincts got in the 
way. It was in 1894. A desperate rail- 
road strike was being fought, led by 
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a man little known then—Eugene 
Victor Debs. The railroad interests 
had the assistance of the Attorney 
General of the United States and the 
ear of President Cleveland in what 
appeared to Darrow to be an unholy 
conspiracy. He resigned as Chicago 
& North Western counsel and 
plunged into the defense of Debs and 
his cohorts. It was here that he be- 
gan his sensational career as an ad 
vocate. The list of his famous cases 
is a long one; thei has often 
been told and need not be repeated 
here. 


story 


People ask what made Darrow tick. 
Why did he constantly kick aside the 
temptation to succeed financially? I 
think I got some glimmer of under 
standing of the man out of my own 
experience with him. It is a 
never before published. 


Story 


When I was a young man, in the 
1920’s, I was rather close to Frank 
Harris, the writer and adventurer. He 
was then living in self-exile in Nice, 
France, and I used to do chores for 
him in the States. Harris was eager 
to return to this country in 1927, but 
feared to do so because of his exces- 
sively outspoken autobiography, My 
Life and Loves, which had _ been 
barred everywhere, including France. 
Harris asked me to find out whether 
Darrow would defend him if he got 
into trouble. (The best was never too 
good for Harris!) After I had talked 
with Darrow at some length, he wrote 
to me June 3, 1927, giving his legal 
opinion of My Life and Loves in his 
own hand, and warning of the dangers 
inherent in Harris’ coming here. Said 
Darrow, with his usual acumen and 
clarity: 


“If he concludes to come I will do 
everything I can to help him. Still 
he should think it carefully. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
book is obscene under law. It 
would not be possible to defend that 
part of the case. All that is left is the 
question did he have anything to 
do with its circulation. In the first 
place it was printed in English. The 
copies were sent here, I don’t know 
whether it advertised here, or 
who sent them or what relations he 
had with his publisher. The book has 
been talked about so much that the 
government is almost certain to act 
and they are liable to turn up any 
evidence there is. If he had any con- 
nection with their circulation they 


over 
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Merely writing it 
is not enough. Still that would 
furnish a _ legal presumption. It 
would be assumed that it was written 
to sell and was published in English 
to sell in English speaking countries 
It would take very little beyond that 
to connect him with the circulation 
here. He would be sure to place him- 
self in danger. I think the chances 
would be decidedly against him. Tell 
him I expect to be over this summet 
or fall and can talk with him 
specifically about the facts.” 


would stick him. 


more 


Despite Darrow’s warning, Harris 
came here secretly, carrying with him 
a vial of poison for use in 
danger. Not only did he 
difficulty, but he actually 
members of President Coolidge’s 
Cabinet and discussed Shakespeare 
and other including, of 
course, Frank Harris 


case ol 
have no 
met with 


subjec ts, 


Subsequently, I took up other mat 








ters for Harris with Darrow. He was 
always quick to respond, and help- 
ful—and charged no When 
Harris died, my book about him was 
published; then it was suggested that 
there be a memorial meeting for 
him. Having reason to feel that Dar- 
admired WHarris—had he not 
repeatedly befriended him?—I wrote 
to the famous lawyer. I was shocked 
to receive a letter in which Darrow 
expressed amazingly conventional 
views about artists and morality and 
unexpected animus against Harris 


fees. 
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“I would not want to speak at 
memorial for Harris or to help rai 
funds,” Darrow fact, 
never admired him. I always fe 
that he unreliable, untruthf 
and not honest. He was likewise a1 
egotist to the point of paranoia 
The only thing I could say for him 
is that he brilliant but this ts 
not a virtue unless coupled with other 
I don't 
membered long 
in my estimate but 
sized him up.” 

Why, then, 
such trouble on 
explanation, | 


wrote. “In 


was 


was 


things believe he will be re 
I may be very wrong 
this is the way | 


; 


had Darrow gone to 

Harris’ behalf? The 
think, that Dar 
row always found it impossible to say 
“No” to any personal appeal made 
to him, in behalf of the living. The 
could app! 11se 


was 


dead or absent, he 


coldly at times; those who lived, even 
if they drew 
he could not 
bad 
causes, almost as easily 
He would be more likely 
pate in a financially unprofitable case 
than in a one; a 
involving rather 


contaminated breath, 
turn trom 


individuals 


He would 
bad 


ones 


support and 
iS good 


to parti l 


remunerative 
the 
than the defensible 


CAM 
indefensible 
Irving Stone tells a story that ex 
emplifies this 

Darrow was discussing with Arthur 
Spingarn of the N.A.A.C.P. whether 
or not he should handle a certain 
a good deal of ef 


asked 


pay: 


case, sure to entail 
fort and 

“What fee 
Spingarn replied that the man was 
completely “Well 
that settles it,” Darrow said, resigned 
ly. “I will have to take the 
And he did, defraying the heavy ex 
penses out of his own not too full 
purse. 


expense. Darrow 


can the iccused 


without money 
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In explaining his defense 
Communists in a celebrated « 
the end of World War I, Darrow 
said that when he entered the prac 
tice of law years before, he dete 
mined “that there 
a case, however unpopular or what 
ever the feeling, that I would refus« 
to do my duty and defend that case 
and I can honestly that | 
kept my faith; that I have 
turned my back upon any defendant 
no matter what the charge; 
cry is the loudest the defendant needs 
the lawyer most; when 
has turned against him the law pro 
vides that he should have a 


nevel should be 


Say have 


neve! 
when the 
every 


man 


lawvel 





one who can not only be his lawyer 
but his friend, and I have done that.” 

“I do not know anyone who does 
not need mercy,” Darrow said in one 
of his greatest court pleas. 

“I do not know what made him do 
this act,” he said of another de- 
fendant who stood in the shadow of 
the gallows. “But I do know there is 
a reason for it. | know that any one 
of an infinite number of causes 
reaching back to the beginning might 
be working out in his mind. If there 
were such a thing as justice it could 
only be administered by those who 
knew the inmost thoughts of the man 
to whom they were meting it out. 
Aye, who knew the father and mother 
and the grandparents and the in- 
finite number of people back of him; 
who knew the origin of every cell 
that went into the body; who could 
understand the structure and how 
it acted; who could tell how the emo- 
tions that sway the human being af- 
fected that particular frail piece of 
clay. It means that you must appraise 
every influence that moves them, the 
civilization where they live and all 
society which enters into the mak- 
ing of the child or the man. If you 
can do it—if you can do it you are 
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wise, and with wisdom goes mercy.” 

His whole thesis in the Loeb-Leo- 
pold case, the crime of the 1920's, 
was that cruelty only bred cruelty, 
hatred bred hatred; that the only 
way to soften the human heart is 
through charity, love, and under- 
standing. Chicago and the whole 
country cried for the blood of the 
two young millionaires who had 
wantonly slain a younger boy. “The 
easy thing and the popular thing to 
do is to hang my clients,” Darrow 
admitted in open court. He told 
Judge Caverly that he stood between 
the future and the past. 


“You may hang these boys,” he re- 
peatedly reminded the Judge, but 
warned: “In doing it, you are making 
it harder for every other boy who 
in ignorance and darkness must grope 
his way through the mazes which 
only childhood knows.” 

It is wiser, Darrow believed, to find 
and remove the cause of misconduct 
than to punish and create suffering. 
He wrote books and essays, delivered 
speeches, tried cases, all towards this 
end 

“Men are not perfect,” he said 
when he was himself on trial in Los 
Angeles; “they had an imperfect ori- 
gin and they are imperfect today, and 
the long struggle of the human race 
from darkness to comparative civiliza- 
tion has been filled with clash and 
discord and murder and war and vio- 
lence and wrong, and it will be for 
years and years to come. But ever we 
are going onward and upward toward 
the sunshine, where the hatred and 
war and cruelty and violence of the 
world will disappear.” 

Darrow went to the absolute limit 
in his belief in freedom of expres- 
sion—far, indeed, beyond Brandeis 
and Holmes and Cardozo in his toler- 
ance of all expressions of ideas. 


“These people have a right to be- 
lieve in the philosophic idea that 
they can free themselves by force,” 
he declared in Milwaukee in a case 
involving Italian anarchists during 
World War I. “It is only when it can 
be proved that they have used force 
to injure people, when they have 
run counter to the criminal code, 
that they can be prosecuted. There 
is no such crime as a crime of 
thought; there are only crimes of 
action.” 


As he emphasized while defending 


some Communists in Rockford, IIli- 
nois, following the end of the war, 
he was engaged in the truly tough 
task of trying to preserve a Constitu- 
tion from, those who would destroy 
it. “I am seeking to save for the 
people of this country such liberties 
as they have left,” he said. “It is hard 
for me to realize that men of power 
and some intellect would seek to ter- 
rorize men and women into obedience 
to their opinions.” 


Over and over again, he declared 
that the danger to the country was 
not from workers, but from the 
greedy, “those who are so blind and 
devoted to their idol of gold that 
they would destroy the Constitution 
of the United States, would destroy 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. 


He mused: “The world has just 
been through a great war. The world 
has been crazy, all of us. I hate to 
think that we went through it all for 
nothing. I have been one of those 
dreamers who has felt that from the 
fire and the smoke and the ashes of 
the battlefield of Europe there might 
arise a fairer, a better, a juster civil- 
ization than this world has ever 
known; that out of the infinite suf- 
ferings of the human race men might 
grow kinder and more humane and 
give a better chance to the common 
man. I have still not lost faith that 
the poor and oppressed all over the 
earth will have a chance to try and 
better their conditions. But money, 
wealth, greedily as ever, learning 
nothing by all the sorrow of the 
world, said, ‘No, all of our privileges 
must remain; nothing shall be gained 
by the war for all the blood that has 
been shed, and whenever a man dares 
to raise his voice for new conditions 
or for a better world we will send 
him to jail.’” 

Darrow remained one of the few 
who fought against the forces of sup- 
pression even when the going was 
roughest. When few white lawyers 
would handle the cases of Negroes, 
Darrow took them gladly. This prac- 
tice reached its climax at a time when 
racial restrictive housing covenants 
were lawful everywhere and rigidly 
enforced by courts. Dr. Ossian Sweet, 
a prominent Negro physician in De- 
troit, moved into a neighborhood re- 
garded by the whites as their own. 
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Chis precipitated an armed siege in 
which men The Sweets, who 
were the targets of this armed terror, 
were indicted for murder, and Darow 
the natural selection to defend 

Darrow and his wife both 
showed great personal courage at the 
time and did not hesitate to appear 
continuously in the company of 
colored people in a community vio- 
lently opposed to them. Darrow made 
magnificent pleas for human broth- 
erhood and a lasting contribution to 
racial equality. He was a non-joiner, 
but he belonged to the N.A.A.C.P. 
in token of his special determina- 
tion that the deprived of per- 
sons should have the greatest amount 
of help 


died. 


was 


them 


most 


Darrow represented Jews, Greeks, 
Italians, Swedes, Russians—and An- 
glo-Saxons—the whole ethnic rain- 
bow By choice, he aided the 
unprivileged, but he believed that the 
rich, too, have their rights as human 
beings and he did not hesitate to 
represent them, particularly when 
principle was involved 


Darrow would 


go up and down 
the land debating on such subjects as: 
Is the Human Will Free? Is Life 
Worth Living? Is the Human Race 
Getting Anywhere? Will Democracy 
Cure the Social Ills of the World? 
In these debates Darrow would take 
the negative side and propound his 
pessimistic philosophy of doubt. 
asked if Darrow ever took 
the affirmative side. He replied that 
he did when the subjects were: Is 
Civilization a Failure? Has Religion 
Ceased to Function? 


Someone 


Darrow did not hesitate to speak 
on such unpopular themes even in 
what H. L. Mencken dubbed the 
Bible Belt, where religious funda- 
mentalism was general. Strangely, he 
was, if anything, more popular among 
those who disagreed with him than 
with some who were supposedly in 
his camp. When he spoke in Houston, 
Texas, The Press carried a front-page 
story under the heading: LOVABLE 
BLASPHEMER Wins HEART OF CRrRowD. 
The newspaper reported that Darrow 
was cheered 534 times as he expounded 
his agnostic philosophy, while his 
three devout opponents received rela- 
tively little applause. At the end, 
Darrow was given an ovation from 
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the very people who loved the Bible 
from cover to cover. 


Today the people of Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, the scene of the Scopes trial, 
hold Darrow in cherished memory. 
Some are almost ready to confess 
that they esteem him beyond William 
Jennings Bryan, with whom Darrow 
dueled in the epochal anti-evolution 
trial. 


In his last years there was some- 
thing almost patriarchal in Darrow’s 
appearance. He would stoop down 
when talking to those shorter, and 
show a kind of unrehearsed tender- 
ness. Although I was many years his 
junior, there was nothing patroniz- 
ing in his bearing to me, or to any- 
one else. He would discuss legal, 
literary, and personal problems as if 
I were the same man of the world 
he was. 


He loved to sit down on a bench 
on the campus of the University of 
Chicago, which was near his home, 
and discuss everything under the sun 
with the students who would con- 
gregate around him. They were wise! 
than their elders, he thought. I have 
talked with some of the men who 
once discussed the issues of life and 
death with the great lawyer and they 
still glow with the recollection of 
his warmth and wisdom. Some of 
them are among those who most de- 
votedly planned the Centennial Cele- 
bration in Chicago. 


When he reached his seventy-sixth 
birthday, he said to his first visitor: 
“Congratulate me on not having to 
stay in this fool world much longer.” 
But he added: “I am not a sad man 
lust because I don’t believe I’m going 
to live in another world and have 
wings, is no reason for being sad.” 
He refused to offer any advice to the 


young, even if they were his 
grandchildren. The day ended in the 
kind of human triumph that always 
filled the pessimist with joy. Gover 
nor Horner of Illinois commuted the 
death sentence of an eighteen year 
old boy, for whom Darrow had plead 
ed before the state pardon board. 

Later that year he revisited the 
area of his birth. “I'm pretty sure 
nobody here ever changes his mind, 
if he ever had one,” he told his neigh 
bors. “It takes a long time to get a 
new idea through the minds of peo 
ple, and when you do, it is no longe 
true. The truth But 
the other, old people whom 
he had known as a youth shuffled up 
to him to shake his hands and 
reminisce. He rejoiced when three 
old ladies sought to interest him in 
a pending lawsuit 


Owl 


changes.” one 
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Iwo years after Darrow’s death in 
1938, T. V. Smith, who had won his 
first fame in debates with Darrow and 
now a Congressman, spread a 
tribute to the great the 
Congressional Record. It deserves to 
be remembered as the fittest epitaph 
for the man: 

“Darrow 
gossip 
down 


was 


lawver in 


sut he outlived 
outlived. He lived 


perverse malice, so his 


is dead. 
envy he 
the 


friends hope, of such twisted piety 
as made death a poisoned dagger to 


Paine and Thomas 
heroes of 
itsel! 


Tom Jefferson, 
a mind too free 
with a faith more 
honest doubt. Legend, 
name in water 
blood let legend 
spread Darrow’s name in sympathy 
upon the vasty skies of memory and 
echo his tenderness across the limit 
less gulf of future years. 

“Whoever through courage and 
high emprise has earned the right to 
live can never wholly die. Let Dar- 
row become our Paul Bunyan of pity 
Let him be our Robin Hood of cow 
age against the heartless strong 


our earlie1 
to enslave 
weak than 
which writes 
and not a 


many a 
few in 


“Now and ever will memory of him 
strengthen the hands of those who 
in his spirit work to soften the blows 
of fate and to even the score for the 
weak against cruel injustice and 
high-placed wrong. His friendly smile, 
his reassuring word, his gentle hand 
will linger long to strengthen our will 
to dare for the sake of a larger right.” 
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Asia’s Revolution Moves West 


by 0. EDMUND CLUBB 


OUR EVENTS in March under- 

scored the emergence of a signifi- 
cant trend in world affairs. These 
developments were the achievement 
of independence by the African Gold 
Coast, the President's signature into 
law of the Eisenhower Doctrine, re- 
jection by the Western powers of the 
Soviet Union's February 11 proposal 
for a joint Four-Power policy for the 
Middle East, and the announcement 
from the Anglo-American conference 
in Bermuda that the United States 
proposed to participate “actively” in 
the work of the military committee 
of the Bagdad pact. 

It has become increasingly clear, 
in the light of current developments, 
that the United States has assumed 
an exposed and vulnerable political 
position in the Middle East and 
North Africa and will inevitably be 
torn between conflicting forces hav- 
ing little or nothing to do with our 
presumed strategic aims. The trend is 
toward an American clash with Afro- 
Asian nationalism. 

The actual situation in that part 
of the world is a maelstrom of turbu- 
lent forces which cannot be recon- 
ciled to our purposes or controlled 
by the forces at our disposal. The 
turmoil results in part from the fu- 
rious Arab-Israeli quarrel, with ques- 
tions of occupancy of the Gaza Strip, 
ship passage through the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and the problem of the Arab 
refugees all emphasizing the bitter- 
ness of the main issue. The control 
of the Suez Canal, the Algerian re- 
bellion, the status of Cyprus, and 
the future orientation of the Sudan 
constitute other local problems of 
nearly the same magnitude. 

But the ever-present considerations 
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behind British, French, and Ameri- 
can actions in the Middle East have 
been 1) military control of that 
highly important communications 
crossroads and 2) maintenance of ac- 
cess to the region’s petroleum. The 
thought that torments the Atlantic 
partners is that the Soviet Union is 
gaining influence in what used to be 
their exclusive preserve. It was the 
global power struggle that led us to 
aim the Eisenhower Doctrine against 
“international Communism” in the 
Middle East. 

The Soviet Union has clearly let 
its interest be known. Communist 
chief Khrushchev warned the British 
and French envoys in Moscow August 
23 last year that “the Arabs will not 
stand alone,” that “volunteers” would 
come to their help, if war broke out 
in the Middle East. When the Israeli- 
British-French attack came at the 
end of October, the Soviet Union 
promptly sided with Egypt. Its in- 
fluence has entered the Arab world. 
The question now facing the West 
is the cffectiveness of the strategy 
chosen to check the Communist 
advance. 

As the British and French have 
been forced out of various Middle 
Eastern positions in the postwar pe- 
riod, the United States has rushed 
to “fill the vacuum.” But the United 
States is not vested with the legal 
authority those two states once exer- 
cised as protector powers: it lacks the 
essential imperial right to command 
obedience. 





©. EDMUND CLUBB, retired Foreign 
Service officer, served for two decades 
in Asia. 





In the Bagdad Pact’s military com 
mittee itself, the United States and 
Britain together constitute a mino 
ity and cannot determine decisions; 
the majority will of the four Asian 
members will fix policy instead. And 
the chief support of the Pact’s 
“Northern Tier” position was the 
great British base in the Suez Canal 
zone; but the last of the 80,000-man 
garrison withdrawn the 
Canal zone last year, and the base, 
with full depots of military supplies, 
was seized by Egypt after the October 
attack. Britain’s long-time 
and close ally, Jordan, was lost as a 
result of the attempt to pressure it 
into joining the Bagdad Pact, and 
the British are now the 
excellent air Amman and 
Mafraq and the base installation at 
Aqaba. There are no visible 
pects of repairing such losses 

The long-term prospects are, 
rather, for further deterioration olf 
the Western position under the im 
pact of immediate problems. Britain, 
France, and the United States are 
committed irrevocably to maintain 
ing Israel in existence, and the Arabs 
are committed to its rigid “contain- 
ment’”—if not extinction. While it 
held the Palestine Mandate (1922-48), 
Britain found it impossible to recon 
cile the rival demands of the antago 
nists. Now the mediator’s role, which 
proved so thankless a mission for us 
in China, is ours in the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. The U. S. government is 
called upon both to satisfy Israeli 
aspirations and at the same time to 
convince the Arab nations of its good 
will toward them. 


was from 


protege 


evacuating 
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proc- 


But the predominant force in the 


Middle East is Asian nationalism. 
Springing from remote beginnings, 
its progress marked by such mile 
stones as Japan's victory over Russia 
in 1905, the Chinese Revolution of 
1911, and India’s winning of inde 
pendence in 1947, Asian nationalism 
has gathered great power and mo 
mentum. Asia has risen up to claim 
political self-determination, in revolt 
against Occidental colonial domina 
tion and political leadership. The 
era when the white man might com- 
mand special status in Asia, whether 
in terms of “spheres of influence,” 
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“concessions,” or extraordinary prof 
its, is now coming to its end in the 
Middle East. 

The catalytic agents for Arab anti- 
Westernism only remem- 
brances of things past, but experi 
ences of things present, particularly 
the existence of Asian 
and the policies and actions of Occi 
dental Great the Middle 
Kast. The Soviet Government is well 
aware of this 


are not 


Israel on soil 


Powers in 
It offered in February 


Britain, and the 
United States in adopting common 


to join France, 
policies for the preservation of peace 
in the Middle East, including a joint 
commitment to refuse arms to the 
countries in that area; the joint pro 
vision of economic aid “without 

political, military or other conditions 
incompatible with the 
sovereignty ol 


and 
and 
“liquidation of foreign bases and the 


dignity 
these countries,” 
withdrawal of foreign troops” trom 
their territory. 

The Anglo-French-American Tri 
partite Declaration of 1950 was de- 
signed to stop any arms race between 
Israel and the Arab nations and keep 
the peace between them. The Soviet 
proposals would have made possible 
the desired arms control, but were 
rejected because they were diametri- 
cally opposed otherwise to the Eisen 
hower Doctrine. 


The Doctrine is a plain projection 
of the concept of containing the So- 
viet Union by use of military force 

in the present case, to keep it out 
of the Middle East. The contain- 
ment concept infers, in the event of 
war between the American and Soviet 
camps, “Let Asians fight Asians”— 
that is, “our” Asians should fight 
Communist Asians his plan re- 
quires that the United States arm 
Asian troops, supply their govern- 
ments with dollars, and maintain 
their nations in solvent condition, in 
the pattern of Formosa, South Korea, 
and South Vietnam. 

The Arab states see the pattern 
and weigh its implications against 
the opportunity it offers. When the 
four Asian members of the Bagdad 
Pact (Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Tur- 
key) on December 5 urged the link 
ing of NATO to the Pact, they noted 
also the need of Iran and Iraq for 
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more arms. Aramco oil 
to Saudi Arabia in 1956 were about 
$300 million, but King Ibn Saud 
was reported to have visited Wash 
ington recently with expectations of 
U. S. aid measured at $200 
million over five years 


payments 


about 
Morocco and 
Tunisia, having won independence 
from France, are now getting finan 
cial aid from the United States. 
Various Arab nations feel that 
have need of aid, but they generally 
make one stipulation 
number of them 
before; none 


they 


no strings. A 
were protectorates 


wishes to occupy that 


Status again. 


The question arises: how much will 
such unencumbered 
the anti-Soviet front? 
observe 


aid strengthen 
Here it is im 
that the Arab 


have more imme 


portant to 
states ordinarily 
diate—and_ dearer 
fighting either Soviet or Asian Com 
munists. In the Pact area 
Iraq looks upon Israel as its 
enemy; Turkey's overriding 
interest, apart from its economic dis 
tress, is the fate of Cyprus; Pakistan 
arms more against India than against 


concerns than 
Bagdad 
chiel 


prese rit 


China; and Iran values good relations 
with the Soviet Union highly enough 
for the Shah and his Queen to have 
made a state visit to Moscow last 
June. In another sector of the Arab 
world, in Algeria, a rebellion is in 
progress, with the French using 
nearly 400,000 troops in the effort to 
suppress it. It index of the 
vigor of Arab nationalism that the 
Syrian spokesman of eight Arab na 
tions should warn the State Depart 
ment last June against supporting 
the French in Algeria. 


was an 


That Arab warning also pointed 
up how U. S. military aid is some 
times deployed against 
other than our own. For France em 
ploys NATO equipment and Ameri 
can helicopters against the Algerian 
rebels; and the Israeli, British, and 
French, who had together 
over $13 billion in U. S. economi 
and military aid, in the end directed 
their combined might against the 
Egyptians. The Arab nations do not 
forget Arab objectives; and it must be 
assumed that, strengthened by U. S. 
aid, they would still persist in working 
to achieve their own ends—to over- 
come Israel, eliminate French political 
authority from Algeria and British 


adversaries 


received 


from Aden and the Per 
Gulf, and become undisputed ma 


ters in their 


pow el 


home territory 
Given the notable decline of We 
ern influence 
way from Japan to Morocco, and 
American-Soviet rivalry, the \ 


and prestige all the 


nations have unusual! 


opportu! 
Pp} 


to advance their own interest 
there is an obverse side ol the Aral 
anti-Western that 
flects such a purpose 
that looks 


tion ot an 


nationalism 
a pan Arabi 
forward to the 
Arab 


influence in 


consi 
federation as 
important tomo! 


world 


Ee 


The Arab League of nine 


States manilests 
interest on the 


memovel 


sense Ol communal 


| level 


} 


governimenta 


) 


Political philosophies Lo support suc 


growing 
has set 


relationships are Egyptian 
President Nasse1 forth 

vague but suggestive ideas of his own 
in the book Egypt's Liberation. Israel, 
according to Nasser, “is but the result 
of imperialism.” But Egypt 
in the center of the Arab world, has 
a role determined by geography—a 
role not of leadership, but of 
acuion 


SOTI 


situated 


“inte 
in connection with the build 


ing of mankind's future. For, 


“Can we possibly ignore the fact 
that there is an African 

which Fate decreed us to be a part 
of, and that it is also decreed that 
a terrible struggle exists for its fu 
ture Can we furthe 
the existence of an Islami 
with which we are united by bonds 
created not only by religious belief, 
but also reinforced by histori 
realities? Fate is no jester.’ 


continent 


ignore 


worl ld, 


Fate is indeed no jester. Moslem 
ism is dominant in North Africa, and 
is spreading rapidly 
that now there are some 30 million 
Moslems in the savannah belt south 
of the Sahara. In Syria, the Al Ba'ath 
(designating the Arab Socialist Re 
surgence Party) works assiduously for 
the establishment of a 
Arab State reaching from the Persian 
Gulf to the Atlantic. West of Egypt 
with its center of influence in Tuni 
sia and Libya, the moderate Maghreb 
movement the organization 


North Arab fede 


There Arab Communist 
parties, depending mainly upon the 


southward, so 


tederated 


aims atl 
African 


are 


ot a 


ration 


also 
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intelligentsia for their strength; leit- 
ist groups like the Istiqlal (Indepen- 
dence Party) of Iraq, and the rightist 
Moslem Brotherhood of Egypt—vio 
lently anti-Christian and anti-foreign. 
But, whether the name be Moslem 
Brotherhood or Al Ba'ath, major 
Arab political parties now all draw 
heavily on nationalism. 

When disorders spring from such 
nationalistic movements, and foreign 
(perhaps American) interests are en- 
dangered, what is the United States 
to do? Would it undertake “massive 
retaliation” against the Arabs? The 
history of East Asia—if not the disas- 
trous failure of the October interven- 
tion in Egypt—counsels against it: 
the day when “gunboat diplomacy” 
could prove effective in Asia is gone. 
Many of the present difficulties en- 
countered by Western Powers in ad- 
justing their relations with Eastern 
peoples derive from bitter recollec- 
tions of occidental gunfire. The AIl- 
gerian civil war, the Western efforts 
to recover control of the Suez Canal 
from Nasser’s hands, even the tiny 
guerrilla war between Yeman and the 
British Aden Protectorate, will all 
influence the shaping of relations 
between the Arab world and the 
Occident—perhaps long after it will 


have slipped the Western mind that 


the Arab nations concerned were 
once bruised by Western power. Now 
the time has come to remember that 
one-seventh of the world’s people are 
Moslem. Armed action by an occi- 
dental power against an Arab nation 
inevitably alfects adversely the West 
ern position in both Asia and Africa 


There is a coldly practical aspect to 
the matter. Asians have learned refine- 
ments of political and economic war- 
fare from two World Wars. The Suez 
Canal was blocked by extensive wreck- 
ing when Egypt was attacked in Octo- 
ber; it could as readily be blocked 
again. The oil pipeline traversing 
Syria was blown up promptly after 
that attack began; and in December, 
after the cease-fire, a series of explo- 
sions occurred in the oil installations 
in Kuwait, which was the source of 
over half of Britain’s crude oil im- 
ports. That was the situation when 
only Egypt was drawn into the direct 
fighting; the situation could easily 
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be worse next time. Airfields and 
air passage in the Middle East might 
be denied to all countries associated 
with the attackers, petroleum deliv- 
eries to oil companies generally 
stopped, and the boycott extended to 
other products and other areas. It 
mav be asked incredulously, “Would 
the Arabs cut off their noses to spite 
their faces?”” The answer, where na- 
tionalism is concerned, is, “yes, if 
need be.” 

There exists, in sum, no practi- 
cable way of maintaining the politi- 
cal status quo before the floodtide 
of Asian revolution that has swept 
across the Middle Eastern land- 
bridge into North Africa and the 
Mediterranean area. The Arab-Mos- 
lem-nationalistic fervor will probably 
spread rapidly in Africa—as Nasse1 
foresees. The continent holds some 
200 million Africans; there are only 
about 5,000,000 whites, counting the 
million Algerian Frenchmen. The 
Gold Coast's transformation in March 
into the free state of Ghana was a 
sign of the times: Africa is awakening 
to its power and advancing toward 
political self-determination. Given 
the disorder and debility of the At- 
lantic community, the process can 
logically be expected to proceed more 
rapidly—but hardly more smoothly 

than in Asia 

In that situation, the Soviet Union 
pursues with tenacious single-minded- 
ness its strategy of associating itself 
with the new nations of Asia and Af.- 
rica by political and economic opera- 
tions. Soviet policy pivots on the 
Bandung Conference’s central doc- 
trines of political co-existence and 
economic cooperation. The first fa- 
cilitates the second. 

Unencumbered by military alli 
ances outside the Communist bloc, 
the Soviet Union works assiduously 
at knitting ever closer economic rela- 
tions with the arc of “uncommitted” 
Asian countries from Japan to Iran 
It has a firm foothold in Egypt; in 
not-distant tomorrow, it will 
almost certainly make an important 
effort to achieve a deeper economic 
penetration into Africa. 


some 


The United States, on its part, is 
torn between its conflicting loyalties 
to Israel, the Bagdad Pact quadrum 
virate of Middle Eastern Powers, the 
anti-Bagdad Pact Arabs, and _ its 
NATO partners—including Greece 


and Turkey. Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan a half century ago offered 
some sound advice: “Never attempt 
to straddle, to do two things at the 
same time,” he said, “unless your 
force is evidently so supreme that 
you have clearly more than enough 
for each.” The United States has 
disregarded Mahan’s basic principle 
that strength should be concentrated 
where it counts. In the Middle East 
and North Africa, it has now got itself 
bogged down in a morass of irrecon- 
cilable issues. 


The Soviet cause is correspond 
ingly advanced. This is not to say 
that the Soviet Union is winning the 
struggle by our default. The peoples 
of Asia and Africa are indeed rising 
in revolt as anticipated by early Bol 
shevik leaders. But the expectation 
that the European revolutionaries 
would provide the role of leadership 
is less surely borne out. Asians may 
prove no more ready to die for the 
Soviet Union than for the United 
States. 


For the Asians have minds and 
wills of their own. China was ac- 
cepted by the Soviet Union as a 
political equal in 1950, five years 
before Moscow's reconciliation with 
Tito. Japan now veers away from 
the American policy line, but that 
doesn't necessarily mean that it will 
enlist under Moscow’s banner. India 
has its own viewpoint which, socialis- 
tic and partly Western through edu 
cation, remains as Asian as the 
Bandung Conference itself. The 
Arabs themselves, insofar as they 
undergo a political renaissance, will 
probably reject most Western cul 
tural values, capitalistic and commu- 
nistic alike, in favor of forms derived 
from their own cultural heritage. 

The so-called Arab-Asian bloc re 
mains “neutralist”—independent of 
both Great Power combinations. 
While we watched fearfully for the 
possible appearance of a “third force” 
in Europe, the real third force moved 
through the Middle East to the birth- 
place of Western civilization—the 
Mediterranean. That was Asian na- 
tionalism. And Asia has not advanced 
westward merely to exchange new 
Western servitudes for old, whether in 
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the ways of peace or warfare. Should 
the two white titans, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, loose 
their thermonuclear weapons against 
each other, they would in all proba- 
bility destroy themselves, and West- 
ern civilization, in a matter of days. 
But if either Moscow or Washington 
thinks that all of Asia would likewise 
take the suicide leap in sympathy 
with one side or the other, it would 
be well advised to take another look 
at the table of political probabilities 
It is clearly a better than 
that the 
various 


50-50 chance 

so-called “neutralists” and 
other Asians say, in 
effect, “let occidentals fight occiden- 
tals,” and sit back to inherit the earth 
—if any. 


would 


Barring such a fiery denouement, 
the ultimate choice confronting the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
is the same: to change course so as 
to re-join the “neutralists,” or to be 
left increasingly isolated by holding 
fast to ideological sovereignty. Short 
of a rapprochement of that nature, 
even a reconciliation of differences 
between Western and Eastern Europe 
could conceivably redress somewhat 
the balance between Western civili- 
zation and the new forces of Asia and 
Africa. But not all of the united 
political and economic forces of the 
West would suffice in the decades 
ahead to block the upsurge of Afro- 
Asian nationalism. 


Writing in 1900 on “The Problem 
of Asia,” Admiral Mahan viewed the 
stirring of ancient civilizations and 
said that the coming confrontation of 
the Eastern and Western civilizations 
would necessarily lead either to amal- 
gamation or to conflict. The West was 
not free to reject the issue: 


“If with wealth, numbers and op- 
portunity, a people still cannot so 
organize their strength as to hold 
their own, it is not practical to 
expect that those to whom wealth 
and opportunity are lacking, but 
who have organizing faculty and 
willingness to fight, will not under 
the pressure of need enter upon an 
inheritance which need will per- 
suade themselves is ethically their 
due.” 


The conflict of civilizations fore- 
seen by Mahan is now being joined. 
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The Mysterious Picasso 


by ALFRED WERNER 


Special American attention will be centered on Pablo Picasso 
in the weeks ahead as the Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
oe the most important exhibition of his work held in this coun 


try. 
art 


and artists for many 


HE LONG entry on Pablo Picasso 

in a recent Dictionary of Painting 
rises to the glorification: “We must 
be grateful for his boldness and in- 
ventiveness, and the shocks he admin 
isters to sluggish ways of thinking and 
seeing. He is the most original crea 
tive genius of our time.” 

All of this is correct, yet to a large 
number of those who profess to love 
the arts, the Spaniard’s name has long 
been what a red rag is to a bull 
and this antagonism 
many years his joining of the French 
Communist Party in 1944. His de 
tractors claim that this protean 
master uses his enormous skill and 
baffling facility to borrow and graft 
onto his own art features from the 
work of artists of all periods and 
places, and has calmly amalgamated 
the inspirations that came to him 
from contacts with all sorts of archai 
or folk art. No other artist has 
changed his “style” so frequently, and 
so unabashedly, and no artist has ex- 
perimented with so many media, dis- 
carding one after another as a child 
throws away toys when he has tired 
of them. Even his severest 
however, will not go 
those extremists who howl “charla- 
tan!” and “faker!” whenever Picasso's 
name is mentioned. Yet these critics, 


pre dates by 


critics, 
along with 


Alfred Werner, art critic and author, has written widely of 
American and European publications 
He is the editor of the Little Art Book series 


‘THE Epirors. 


while not disputing the artist's sin 
cerity, attacked his art as for- 
malist and frigid, devoid of feeling 
and humanity 

I see no sharp contradiction be 
tween the opinions of his level-headed 
opponents and the verdict of his sober 
friends. As for the wor 
shippers who indiscriminatingly treas- 
ure every scrawl he has produced and 
accept as the final word his 
wisecrack, I find no basic difference 
between these fanatics and the lunati 
fringe who would have him shot or, 
at least, put behind bars. 

Picasso is the El Greco of our time 

but an El Greco shorn of the faith 
that moves mountains. Biographical 
ly, these two men have much in com 
mon: the Greek who chose to spend 
his life in Spain, and the Spaniard 
who as a young man left his native 
country to seek his fortune in France; 
the innovator El Greco, in constant 
controversy with his patrons who were 
startled by his unorthodox 
painting, and the iconoclast Picasso 
who broke all traditions of painting 
and sculpture; the eccentric Cretan, 
given to ostentation and extravagance, 
uncompromising and arrogant about 
the high fees he charged for his work 

and our lusty contemporary whose 
behavior and manner of living violate 


have 


Picasso 


every 


way ot 
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the Marxist principles to which he 
has paid lip-service. 

A comparison of these two extra- 
ordinary men is so obvious that it is 
surprising it hasn't been done before. 
Both chose to live in cities suiting 
their temperaments—El Greco in the 
easy-going picaresque Toledo, 
and Picasso in the gay and exciting 
Paris. Yet neither fully assimilated 
his adopted country. Neither repudi- 
ated his origins. Each is many-sided. 

The denigrators of Picasso’s work 
might remember that El Greco scan- 
dalized his Sixteenth Century con- 
temporaries, and the classic-minded 
Eighteenth Century eyen more, with 
his wildly elongated and contorted 
figures, his disregard of orthodox ico- 
nography, his indifference to three- 
dimensionality and relative propor- 
tions of figures. Against El Greco, the 
charge of astigmatism was lodged (a 
childish accusation, as the artist often 
included in his most unorthodox pic- 
tures some realistically seen details, 
drawn with the most academic metic- 
ulosity). As recently as 1900 a critic 
had this to say about El Greco: 
“Through heavy nightmares he seems 
to guide his brush, revealing the 
twisted incubus of his heated brain.” 


and 
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“Humanity has a right to know the 
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man has ever done.” 
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Doesn't this sound like some of the 
sneers which have greeted Picasso so 
frequently? Indeed, a mere listing of 
all the invective arrayed against him 
probably would fill many pages. Many 
of them are superficial diatribes. How- 
ever, the British critic, Michael Ayr- 
ton, struck more deeply at Picasso's 
roots than he possibly knew when he 
declared: “The crux and center of 
Picasso’s art is . hysteria, and in 
this he so echoes the prevailing evil 
of the age that he seems to be its 
prophet.” 


If we use the term “hysteria” in its 
clinical sense—as a consequence of a 
conflict in the unconscious division of 
the psyche—the critic is right. Picas- 
sO mirrors an interpretation of the 
mass-hysteria of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury as the Baroque master mirrored 
the inner conflicts of the late Cinque- 
cento. The work of Matisse may be 
more valuable on an aesthetic level, 
but Picasso voices the anxieties of 
mankind, reflects the split in modern 
man’s personality. 


The parallels between Picasso and 
El Greco are too intriguing and en- 
lightening to relinquish quickly. Both 
artists are the Mannerist masters of 
their times. The term has often been 
used in a derogatory way, yet Manner- 
ism, as we consider it today, was an 
important revolt of the Sixteenth 
Century against the classicism and 
rationalism of the High Renaissance, 
and thus a return to spirituality and 
emotionalism. El Greco was born in 
an era not unlike ours: one in which 
the ferocious strife between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism occupied man 
as much as ideological conflict has 
shattered peace of mind in our time. 
It is no coincidence that he is among 
the old masters Picasso reveres most, 
and whose direct influence can be 
seen in many of his works. 

Cubism—the movement of which 
Picasso was the undisputed leader— 
was, in the last analysis, the greatest 
revolt against the Renaissance tradi- 
tions in art, following the flickering 
of unrest represented by Nineteenth 
Century symbolism. Gauguin had 
maintained that paintings were sym- 
bols born of the imagination rather 
than mere records of visual facts. In- 
fluenced by Gauguin were the Nabis 
(“prophets”) who included Maurice 


Denis, famed for his statement: “A 
picture—before being a battle horse, 
a nude woman, or some anecdote—is 
essentially a plane surface covered 
with colors assembled in a certain 
order.” Then came Matisse who, 
when a shocked observer protested 
that he had never seen a woman re- 
sembling the artist’s version, retorted, 
“But this is no woman—it is a paint- 
ing!” And finally there was Picasso, 
deliberately flouting the tradition 
handed down through David and 
Ingres, who believed in painting na- 
ture as it is. “Nature and art 
cannot be the same thing,” Picasso 
summed up his productions. 


El Greco must have known this 
when he rebelled against the natural 
ism of the High Renaissance by de 
liberately elongating and “distorting” 
figures and faces, and by inventing 
glowing and orgiastic colors far from 
the phenomena of everyday life. In 
his late painting, Vision of the Apoca- 
lypse, there is as much ecstacy and an- 
guish as there is in Guernica, the huge 
oil Picasso painted a few days after 
learning of the brutal and wanton 
destruction of a small Spanish town 
by German bombers flying for Gen- 
eral Franco. In each case the artist 
had to coin a pictorial currency of 
his own: Raphael's formal values were 
not adequate to cope with the spit 
itual upheaval of the Counter Refor- 
mation, and, similarly, the pictorial 
language of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
had neither syntax nor terminology to 
express the “hysteria” of a Europe 
heading towards another world-en- 
gulfing war. 

Picasso made his great contribution 
to art when he was about twenty-six, 
through his large canvas, Les De 
moiselles d’Avignon—now owned, 
like Guernica, by New York's Museum 
of Modern Art. For in this picture, 
painted only one year after Cézanne’s 
death, and with Degas, Monet, and 
others still active, the young denizen 
of Montmartre endeavored what even 
these pioneers had never considered 
doing—to force three dimensions into 
the two-dimensional without 
recourse to trompe l'oeil and other 
worn-out devices. Cubism 
in this convulsive break with natural 
appearances, and all that Picasso pro 
duced in the previous decade and the 
following five is of minor importance 
compared to his “invention” of 
Cubism. 


surface 


was born 
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I do not wish to imply by this that 
I would not miss tremendously the 
tender and melancholy paupers of his 
Blue Period, or the pink circus folk 
of his Rose Period. It is a sheer de- 
light to view the elegant neo-Classic 
figures he drew after Cubism had de- 
veloped into full bloom, yet those 
conservatives who applauded warmly 
what some Cubists considered a 
startling apostasy, cheered premature- 
ly and without good reason. Picasso 
needed to rest from his fatiguing con- 
cern with the disintegration and 
transformation of natural forms, but 
the avant-garde was wrong in fearing 
that Picasso had completely reversed 
his direction. He may, in between 
formalistic adventures, stop to draw 
or paint “classic” portraits or compo- 
sitions, or he may produce them 
parallel to, and simultaneously with, 
his “abstract” experiments. But he is, 
to this very moment, a Cubist in the 
sense that he still adheres to the basic 
principles which fired his imagination 
fifty years ago. 


Picasso has made no statement on 
Cubism in more than twenty years, 
but what he said in the Twenties and 
Thirties still holds. Cubism was not 
a result of what he derisively termed 
“mental lubrications,”” but a mode of 
expression, of releasing feelings and 
translating visions. Artists are doers 
rather than thinkers. El Greco wrote 
theoretical treatises, but it is unlikely 
that he arrived at his painterly solu- 
tions by speculation alone, just as it 
is improper to assume that Picasso's 
collages or his celebrated double 
faced women are the results of pure 
calculation. 

“Through art we express our con- 
ception of what nature is not,” Picas- 
so once declared. This remark offers 
a key, not only to Picasso’s but to all 
genuine art. Artists—like children 
see and draw purple cows. But in 
rationalistic ages children are wise to 
keep their visions to themselves (did 
not the elder Blake whip his son for 
saying he had seen a tree filled with 
angels?). El Greco's St. Ildefonso 
Writing at the Virgin's Dictation en- 
countered no difficulties in Catholic 
Spain, but William Blake's angels 
were rejected by the matter-of-fact 
Nineteenth Century. 

But what shall the Twentieth Cen- 
tury artist do? He may withdraw into 
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a rich, yet inconsequential, hedonism, 
as did Matisse, who was satisfied to 
create for the tired businessman an 
“art of balance, of purity and serenity 
devoid of troubling subject matter.” 
Or he may, like the second of the 
Big Three, Georges Rouault, re-dis 
cover Christ's martyrdom as a protest 
against the hypocrisy and callousness 
of present-day society. He may, final- 
ly, like Picasso, embrace one of a 
variety of ersatz religions. That Picas 
so chose Communism at the age of 
63 was, perhaps, not solely his fault 
(if one has a right to form a moral 
judgment). The fact clearly emerges 
from his own statements that he took 
this step for purely emotional reasons 
rather than because he accepted 
Marxist theory—that he would have 
endorsed Christianity, or Hinduism, 
or Humanism, or bourgeois democra 
cy, indeed anything in which he saw 
a cure for the world’s ills. 


But he did not paint Communist 
pictures (if there be such), and, much 
to the dismay of his party comrades, 
never concealed his contempt for the 
insipidly optimistic and naturalistic 
creations of what is called Socialist 
Realism. His huge 1952 diptych, War 
and Peace, much larger than Guer- 
nica, is as bitter and desperate as that 
canvas which upset visitors to the 
Spanish pavilion of the 1937 Paris 
World's Fair. I single out these pic 
tures, as I referred to Les Demoiselles 
d’Avignon. Like the Seated Bathe 
(1929) or The Muse (1935), these are 
neither lyrical nor playful, neither 
delicate nor decorative (all of which 
his work can be whenever he wishes). 
Here he haunts the spectator with 
baffling apparitions that deal a double 
blow: one to such notions of “beauty” 
as have survived from the Beaux-Arts 
days, another to the idea that ours 
is the best of all possible worlds. An 
anarchist rather than a Communist, 
he has breached the walls of that old, 
outwardly respectable, but inwardly 
rotting house that is our civilization. 
Scorning both the happy philistinism 
of the extreme left (in the arts, that 
is), and the escapism of Abstraction- 
ists, expressionist or otherwise, he has 
sympathy with the denizens he ex- 
posed to the cold wind of doubt, but 
no time for real pity, as he must go 
on tearing down walls. He cleared 
a road for his fellow-artists, a road to 
freedom—but it is the freedom to 
sleep on a path that leads nowhere. 


“Picasso desires the truth his ad 
mirer, the Paul Eluard 
written. But what real artist does ! 
desire the same? El Greco 
voted himself to a quest for the Abso 
lute, for that total truth 
Eluard’s words “joins imagination 
nature.” But the Greek believed that 
this truth could be found somewhere 
if not here at least in the Christian 
paradise from which man was exiled 
for only a while. 
is a John crying in vain for a Christ 
to baptize or, as he would pul i 
for the painter-dictator who would 
suppress not only the traitors, cheat 
ers, and tricksters, but 
“charm” and “history” 
anathema. 

Did he ever, in a moment of delu 
sion, consider himself as the one 
had been chosen to redeem art? I do 
not believe this of a man fran 
tically hops from experiment to ex 
periment, loudly sings his own praises 
and makes himself the most talked-of 
painter in this century. For 
in his work too much anxiety betray 
ing insecurity. Even though he does 
not have El Greco's faith, or, for that 
matter, any faith, 
knows that art 
vacuum, 
from 
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that it is 


man to man 


exist In a 
communication 


Whatever his detractors may say to 


the contrary, he has been striving 
toward that goal. But more often 
than once he fails to communicate 
More often than once inability to ex 
ternalize the great conflict, to unify 
content and form, led to pointless 
artistry, to empty gesture, to rhetor 
ical pose. One is reminded of mo 
ments at the movies when, suddenly, 
the sound track fails, 
the actors talk, yet not hear 
them. In a movie theater the angry 
spectators can shout or clap their 
hands, and the operator quickly no 
tices and repairs the error. But in 
the realm of the spirit we are not 
the operators, much as we would like 
to be. Call Picasso a wrathful symbol 
of our time, a cauldron of aesthetix 
sensibilities, or a sociological phenom 
enon—there is the 
notion of a catalyst aiding in some 
mysterious way the change and trans 
formation in the world this unusual 
man entered seventy-five long years 
ago. 


and 
does 


one sees 


always corollary 
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Lending to the Lord 


by MILTON MAYER 


O YOU remember when you were 
little—I remember when I was 

little—and your father took you to the 
County Fair and you saw the wonder- 
ful signboards outside the side-show 
and you begged and bawled and bel- 
lered until he took you in, and then, 
when you were in, it was disappoint- 
ing and as you went out you said to 
your father, “Is that it? Is that all 
there is?” I remember. It was a sell. 

Could it be that that is what life 
is like—a sell, like the side-show— 
for our children now? They see it 
first as a glorious assortment, end- 
less, too, of sword-swallowers, midgets, 
giants, fat men, two-headed babies; 
where every prospect pleases and man 
is not yet vile. They see it through 
our adventures (and most of us date 
far enough back to have had adven- 
tures) and the stories they're told 
and the stories they read. They see 
it through their own happy little lives 
for a while. And then they're inside 
it (or they get a peek inside, when 
they’re 14, or 12, or even 10) and 
they see the army waiting for them 
and the utter waste that it means, and 
the prospect unpleasing of premature 
death in the war to come, and a furi- 
ous scramble, meanwhile, for as much 
as they can get of the goods that are 
soonest shiny and sooner tarnished, 
and everyone talks of security and no- 
body talks of adventure; and, 
sovereign over it all, the protean 
horseman of hatred, now numbing 
his victims with terror, now fevering 
them with rage. 

Is that all there is? Is that it? 

Is it a sell? 

And if that’s what it is, or looks 
like, do you blame them for smashing 
it, throwing beer cans at it, and get- 
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ting a jolt, or charge, out of seeing 
it suffer? 

Is that all there is? 

No; there’s something else. And I 
don’t mean pie in the sky, or hope 
and dreams too fragile to resist 
reality, soon proved illusions, and 
soon sprouting cynics. I mean some- 
thing you can lay a hand on, two 
hands on, live with and work with 
and play with. I mean a big old build- 
ing at 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris (16e), 
France; and in that building, which 
is the world headquarters of the 
United Nations Educational, Cul- 
tural, and Scientific Organization, an 
office with a sign on the door, “Youth 
Section.” And in the office a young 
Swiss named Hans-Peter Muller, 
executive secretary of the—draw 
a deep breath now—Co-ordination 
Committee for International Volun- 
tary Work Camps. 

That’s a real committee, in a real 
office, in a real building on a real 
street in Paris, France. But it is out 
of this world. It is in the world of 
adventure—perpetual doing and liv- 
ing, never cloyed, never pallid. It is 
in the world that doesn’t betray the 
signboards, the world that isn’t a sell. 

A few months ago I wrote about 
the Council on Student Travel, at 
137, Boul. Saint-Michel, Paris (5e), 
and at 179 Broadway, New York 7. 
That’s how you get there—anywhere 
abroad—doing and living en route. 
And cheap. But that is only getting 
there and getting back. That's only 
the prelude and postlude. When 
you're there, or in the United States, 
or Mexico, or Canada, Puerto Rico, 
El Salvador, places closer to home— 
what then? A work camp. 

Not everybody knows what a work 


camp is. A work camp is a group of 
young people (minimum age 16, 17, 
or 18, depending on the nature of 
the project, whether it’s at home or 
abroad, etc.) living together, always 
under primitive conditions, usually 
for a six-week period during the sum- 
mer (the duration of the camps vary, 
and there are work camps in more 
limited number all during the year 
all over the world), engaged in an 
earthy project of labor service. They 
pay their own travel (but many of 
the organizations sponsoring work 
camps are able to make partial travel 
grants) and they get room and board 
free. They work five or five-and-a- 
half days a week and get no pay. De- 
scribing her summer's experience in 
work camps in France, Belgium, and 
Germany, Kate White said in The 
Catholic Worker: “You learn what is 
called ‘international understanding’ 
not by singing songs around a camp 
fire, but by the necessity of working 
together and getting along to perform 
that work for a crying need.” 
What's the idea? 


The idea is to live in a better 
world—the world that isn’t a sell 
while you're building it, and to gain 
admissi¢n to it by building it. You 
are building, not destroying; work- 
ing, not fighting; and cooperating, 
not competing, all at one and the 
same time in one and the same oper- 
ation. You are putting a water-line, 
and a spiggot, into a rural tenement 
in France that never had running 
water. You are damning up a pre- 
cious pool in Sicily; you are taking 
care of kids so that their mothers 
and fathers can learn or work; you are 
laying foundations for cinder-block 
houses for refugees who have lived for 
ten years in tents or shanties; you are 
converting a city lot into a play- 
ground; you are building a wall, or a 
road, or a bridge destroyed by war 
(or that never was there in the first 
place); you are clearing a wood or 
weeding a field or painting a hospi- 
tal or an orphanage; feeding a 
famine, preventing a flood. You are 
loving and serving; the show inside 
is as good as the signboards; you are 
young, and your soul is taking the 
shape of Charity, with a capital C, 
and Charity with a capital C is the 
charity that gives the person instead 
of giving the dime or the dollar. 
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it’s noth- 
“Yes,” to 


That's all there is to it; 
ing more than the answer, 
the question, “Isn’t there anything 
else?” and the answer, “No,” to the 
question, “Is this all there is?” 

The work camp movement began 
after World War I in what was left 
of the city of Verdun. (Remember 
Verdun? Only 600,000 died there, and 
it took months and months and 
months to kill so few.) Something 
tells me that a Swiss and a Dutchman, 
young people, or two or three of each, 
were mixed up in the beginnings, 
which go back to an across-boundar- 
ies meeting of the International Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation (American 
address, if you want to know more 
about the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion: Nyack, N.Y.). But the Verdun 
project was a group of young French- 
men and Germans, the Frenchmen 
astounding France by working with 
Germans, the Germans astounding 
Germany by working with French- 
men, each Frenchman and German 
astounding every other by work- 
ing with him, and all of them to- 
gether astounding the world by giv- 
ing themselves to repair one tiny, 
symbolic bit of the ruin the world 
had wrought upon itself 

The name of Pierre Ceresole is 
identified with the project to restore 
a few too-well-fertilized fields at Ver- 
dun, and out of Ceresole’s working 
dream came the Service Civil Inter- 
national (77, Boul. Jean  Jarués, 
Clichy (Seine), France, but you don’t 
apply there for service in SCI camps; 
you apply through the work camp 
agencies of your own country). The 
Service Civil International was to be 
a great army of young people armed 
with love and shovels, coming along 
behind the armies armed by the old 
people with guns and hate. Youth 
loves and builds by nature; age, dy- 
ing, disappointed, and racked with 
pain, destroys, or, at best, incapable 
of carrying a shovel, carries a foun- 
tain pen and writes treaties and agree- 
ments. 

The idea was that the young people 
of all nations and races and religions 
would build together, and that they 
do. Pierre Ceresole’s army has sur- 
vived and expanded. In 1957 there 
are a thousand-odd work camps— 
some for a weekend, some for a 
year—in forty-five countries. The 
work camp army is a tattered army, 
because it lives in voluntary tatters 
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and finds its victories in another uni- 
form than the Ivy League shirt. Its 
members are students (senior high 
school and college) from all over, 
investing a summer or a year in the 
dream, and artists of all sorts from 
all over come to feed their art at the 
root, and workers of all sorts from 
all over spending their two- or three- 
week holiday refreshing themselves 
by working, for a change, at some 
thing that means something to them. 
There are young married work camp- 
ers. There are old work campers, too, 
men and women of forty and fifty 
and sixty, who, having once lived in 
that world, care to live in no other. 
Would you like to live in that 
world before you have to turn back, 
sadly, to the world whose ecstasies 
can be had for the buying but not for 
the giving? Would you like to have 
your children have a summer or two, 
or a year, in that world, learning 
to live and work and talk with other 
young people of different countries 
and backgrounds and dispositions? 
While they build they talk. Then 
they cook and eat and clean up the 
camp and talk—and sing and dance. 
They love and marry, too, but there is 
something about the world they live 
in by building that keeps them out 
of trouble, matures them cleanly be- 
cause it matures them hopefully. 
Would you like to have a go at it, 
or let your children go into it? Are 
you too old, too tired, too tied to do 
it yourselves? Then remember the 
woe that Jesus laid on the Pharisees 
who neither enter the Kingdom 
themselves, nor suffer them that are 
entering to go in. You and your 
children begin by finding out what 
organizations sponsor what work 
camps when and where, at home and 
abroad. (Best credential for admis- 
sion to a camp abroad is “graduation” 
at an earlier age from a camp at 
home.) You can get the complete list 
of all sponsoring organizations by 
writing Hans-Peter Muller; you can 
get it also from the Committee for 
Ecumenical Voluntary Service Proj- 


ects, World Council of Churches, 257 


Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

While nearly every religious de 
nomination sponsors camps, many 
secular organizations also sponsor 
them. Religious overtones are loud 
er in some than in others; on the 
whole, the work itself is taken as wor 
ship; the work camp is working re 
lirion: “He that believeth in me, the 
things that I do, he will do likewise.’ 
As you might suppose, the biggest 
work camp sponsor in the United 
States is the American Friends Serv 
ice Committee (Quakers), 20 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7. There are 
work camps in Communist countries, 
because there is need and suffering 
not only in capitalist countries but 
also in Communist countries. There 
are training projects for work camp 
leadership (there was one in India 
recently); you can find out about 
them from Hans-Peter Muller. 


The Co-ordination Committee for 
International Voluntary Work Camps 
is not a part of UNESCO. It is 
an independent world organization 
UNESCO gives it and other 
incidental assistance, and makes oc 
casional small grants to such 
things as travel for conference dele 
gates from Africa and Asia (European 
delegates have to be financed by their 
own organizations; poor Europeans 
are rich compared with Asians and 
Africans) 

Capital of the world that is being 
built, the Co-ordination Committee 
needs men and money. So do 
seventy or so 
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organiza 
tions, religious secular. They 
do not need youth clamors 
to get into a work camp and you o1 
your children have got to apply early 


They need adult leaders and project 


directors, and monev to feed and 
house the work-campers at that sub 
marginal level that fattens on joy 
You and your young need the work 
camps worse than they need you. You 
and we and I need to hold on to the 
dream that the signboards provoked 
in us, or recover it if we have lost it 
The winners of wars, as much as the 
losers of wars, sometimes more, are 
possessed of a moral dismay. What 
were they fighting for, what did they 
win, what did they lose, and what 


now? Purpose sifts through their 
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fingers like sand. Meaning goes 
trickling through their hearts and 
into the ground. The dispossessed 
postwar and between-war children of 
Europe wander the roads; those of 
America wander the streets. They are 
delinquent because they will not say 
that the show inside is as good as the 
signboards made it out to be; shame 
on them. 


Let them go to Korea and build 
houses; to Kenya and build cottages 
for a t.b. center; to Sitka and build 
a college (or to Edmonton and build 
a fence around a hospital); to clear 
a slum in Baltimore or build a bridge 
at Ponca Creek, S. Dak.; to build a 
new church at Mandaree, S. Dak., or 
demolish and salvage an old one at 
West Point, Miss.; to build a neigh- 
borhood house in El Huacio, Puerto 
Rico, or reconstruct a village at 
Saida, Lebanon; Germany; Finland; 
Pakistan; Indonesia; Malaya; Tur- 
key; Sudan; Wadley, Ala.; Reedley, 
Calif. (prepare fruit for relief ship- 
ment overseas); Montour, Iowa; 
Bricks, N. C.; Red Bird, Ky.; Keys- 
ville, Ga. (build a Negro conference 
grounds); Konnarock, Va. Let them 
build, with their own hands, a bit of 
the brave new world. 

Maybe they'll like it. Maybe they'll 
stay there. Maybe they won't ever 
come back and be scientists and engi- 
neers, each doing his deadly and 
deadening little bit to break the 
world down and bust it up, to pro- 
duce anti-toxins, baby carriages or 
bomb carriages, depending on the 
national need. Without any science 
and without any engineering they'll 
be work campers, with shovels, saws, 
and hammers, constructing things 
slowly, but constructing them faster 
than they themselves destroy them 
something that scientists 
and engineers can’t do. 

The chances are that they'll come 
back, the sunlight and into 
the cave, but bronzed forever against 
the wasting away of the soul in hatred 
of Communists or Nazis or Arabs or 
Zulus o1 
they have known, what it is to work 
for people who bring to the task the 

ingredient of need. Come 

they won't be the kids they 

when they went, for they will 
have reached down in their pockets 
and pulled out a summer or a year of 
their lend the coin of His 
realm to the Lord. 
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The Trading Stamp Boom: 





Something for Nothing? 


by JOSEPH SELDIN 


T MAY be startling news to the 

fifty million busily 
pasting gummed stamps in trading 
stamp books, but the U. S. Supreme 
Court as long ago as 1916 denounced 
trading stamps as “an appeal to stu- 
pidity.” Before berating the nine wise 
men for an unchivalrous decision, 
housewives would do well to conside1 
the revolution their squirrel instinct 
has caused in the retail food business 

-and the higher food prices they pay 
as a result. 

Today, 400 or more stamp com- 
panies are hauling in an estimated 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 yearly. 
No one knows what the exact figure 
is; nor can anyone keep track of the 
multiplying stamp companies spring- 
ing up around the country. Progres- 
sive trade publication, 
reports one stamp company opened 
its doors in April 1955 and rocketed 
to $30,000,000 in stamp sales in a 
single year. Another stamp company 
printed 25,000,000 stamp redemption 
catalogs, probably the largest single 
printing order ever placed by an 
American company. In fact, the vol- 
ume of trading stamps being printed 
far surpasses the total output of the 
U. S. Postoffice. 

The use of trading stamps as a 
booster is hardly new in re- 
tail merchandising. Both the A. & P. 
Grand Union, the oldest 
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chains in the United States, 
offered premiums as far back as a 
hundred years ago. Somewhat later, 
the United Cigar and Schulte Cigar 
companies tested the use of coupons 
as cash discounts. The Schuster Stores 
in Milwaukee are credited with in 
troducing the first formal stamp plan 
in 1891. Thereafter, for sixty odd 
years, stamp plans were used infre 
quently and principally by small and 
medium-sized retail food stores. The 
great rush started when the 
food chains moved in a scant year 
or two ago. As of today, six of the 
ten largest supermarket chains give 
trading stamps with merchandise. 
Premium Practice, trade journal, in- 
dicated the enormity of growth by 
reporting recently that retailers paid 
out 75 per cent more for stamps in 
1956 than in 1955. 

All the stamp plans operate pretty 
much the same way. The housewife 
shopping for the family groceries gets 
one stamp with each ten-cent pur- 
chase. She pastes each stamp in a 
redemption book, and when she 
200 stamps, her book is filled. 
One book can be redeemed for a good 
bed sheet, twenty books for 
mower. The range of stamp-redeem 
able merchandise is wide. For ex- 
ample, Sperry & Hutchinson, oldest 
and largest stamp company, issued a 
18-page catalog listing 1500 consumer 
products obtainable at any of the 
company’s 400 redemption centers 
scattered around the nation. Of the 
products shown, 526 are well-known 
brand items, including names like 
General Electric, Westinghouse, Can- 
non, Alexander Smith, Spaulding, 
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Kodak, 
Silver. 

But is the housewife really getting 
something for nothing when she re 
deems her stamps for a toaster, iron, 
mixer, and other merchandise? Is her 
family weekly food bill the same—or 
higher? Is she paying for the “free” 
premiums in higher food prices? 

The evidence is strong that the 
housewife is paying for every cent 
of merchandise that she happily car- 
ries home from the redemption cen- 
ter. She pays either in higher prices, 
or, more subtly, by the disappearance 
of certain loss leaders and shopping 
day “specials.” 

This should come as no surprise to 
the shopping-wise. For trading stamps 
are no different intrinsically from 
any of the tricks designed to snare 
the contents of the consumer's pocket- 
book. Stamps are simply a promotion- 
al tool in addition to the customary 
colorful packaging, breakfast cereal 
premiums, soap coupons, prizes, bill- 
board advertising, newspaper and 
magazine spreads, radio jingles, TV 
spectaculars, contests, giveaways, and 
the like. All are intended to wear 
down consumer resistance to buying. 
That this is an expensive process is 
shown by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture calculation that more 
than half of the retail price of food 
goes for processing and distribution. 
But the significant point is the fact 
that every bit of every promotional 
cost is incorporated into the final re- 
tail price. The consumer foots the 
entire bill—including the profit 
margin. 


Ansco, and _ International 


As for the retailers, they are not 
happy over the stamp craze. When 
the epidemic first began, they jubi- 
lantly reported sales boosts of 30, 40, 
and 50 per cent. This more 
met the average cost of stamps 
per cent of gross sales—and, in addi- 
tion, provided a thumping good 
profit from the extra sales. But the 
situation took a turn for the worse, 
the trade publication, Super Market 
Merchandising, reported, when the 
competition “began to fight fire with 
fire.” As competitive stamp plans 
fought for the available food dollars, 
the sales boosts began to flatten out. 

No wonder one supermarket own- 
er wrote to Super Market Merchan- 


than 
two 
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dising that “the end result of trading 
stamps is exactly the same as putting 
a two per cent tax on everything sold 
in food stores.” And the executive 
secretary of the Associated Food Re- 
tailers in Chicago castigates stamps 
as “prostitution at best and economi 
insanity at worst.”” Housewives are 
warned that stamp plans are “a 
hoax” and “no more than legalized 
robbery.” A Brooklyn merchants as 
sociation calls stamps “nothing but 
a racket,” the New York State Food 
Merchants Association finds them 
“economically unsound,” and another 
organized retailer group’ charges 
stamps -/ith “gouging the public.” 
The situation was summed up by 
the Journal of Commerce in these 
words: “The tiny trading stamp is 
rocking the retail food industry in the 
most bitter competition since the de 
pression days of the early 1930's.” 


Meanwhile, the stamp companies 
are making hay. Phenomenal profits 
are piling up. The source of these 
profits is three-fold. First, they prof- 
it on the sale of the stamps to re- 
tailers. At $10 to $15 for 5,000, de- 
pending on quantity, the retailer pays 
two to three cents per stamp. The 
housewife’s filled book of 1200 stamps 
thus represents a value of $2.40 to 
$3.60 paid in by the retailer. Since 
the average price of an item that one 
book will “buy” is less than $3, the 
stamp companies make an_ initial 
profit on the sale of stamps. Second, 
the stamp companies buy premium 
merchandise at wholesale prices, 
“sell” at full retail list prices, and 
pocket the substantial difference 
Third, the biggest profit—and the 
least talked about by the stamp com- 
panies—undoubtedly comes from un 
redeemed stamps. The percentage of 
trading stamps that never turn up at 
redemption centers to claim merchan- 
dise varies, depending on point of 
view. Stamp companies claim a re- 
demption rate as high as 90 to 95 per 
cent; retailers say 60 to 70 per cent 
is probably closer to the truth. Con 
sidering the nearly $1,000,000,000 
volume, either percentage leatls to a 
staggering windfall. 

The 
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recently launched by the competing 
stamp companies. Full-page ads are 
appearing regularly in Time, Life, 


U.S. News & World Re 
Homes & Gardens 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Good 
Housekeeping. The ads also appear 
in hundreds of major-market news 
papers around the country, 
recently blossomed into TV com 
mercials. As an example, Top 
Value Enterprises, a less-than-two 
year-old stamp company, recently 
spent $1,250,000 in a single month's 
advertising. 


Newsweek, 
port, Better 
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As to why trading stamps have such 
an irresistible appeal to housewives 
the Stanford Research 
there are reasons 


Institute says 
The habit of 
saving stamps helps women to feel 
thrifty. They also acquire many lux 
ury items for that 
conscience would not permit them to 
buy. Tide, an advertising trade pub 
lication, suggests still another facet to 
the answer. Years ago the 
housewife hoarded ‘egg money’ so 
that she could buy luxuries without 
asking for her husband's 
Most modern women, of course, do 
not keep chickens in the yard. How 
ever, they have found another way to 
achieve financial independence. They 
collect trading stamps. 

“Do the millions of women now 
religiously pasting stamps in books 
pay higher prices for food as a con 
sequence? There is evidence 
that they do—and also that they don't 
care Chis leaves no doubt 
that trading stamps will flourish as 
long as they remain legal.” 

Sidney Margolius, consumer ex 
pert for the Machinist, publication of 
the International Association of Ma 
chinists (AFL-CIO), house 
wives: “If you confine your shopping 
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advises 
to stores that give stamps you very 
likely will pay more in the long run 
than you gain in premiums.” Compat 
ing the total cost of 30 food and house 
hold items at a supermarket offering 
stamps with a supermarket that does 
not, Margolius finds: “The items cost 
$10.26 at the chain that doesn't give 
stamps, and $10.48 at the 
does. The difference in 
about two per cent, and equal to the 
value of the premiums The best 
money-saving shopping technique 
and the one that trading stamps are 
aimed at coaxing you to abandon, is 
to compare values and specials offered 


one that 
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by the different markets in your 
neighborhood each week and go to 
the store that has the best buys, 
whether or not it gives stamps.” 
Margolius’ price findings tie in with 
the findings in a survey, which I con- 
ducted, of two supermarkets, one giv- 
ing stamps and the other not. In this 
survey, prices averaged more than 
three per cent lower in the super- 
market without the stamps. 

That trading stamps represent a 
potentially uncontrollable economic 
force is illustrated by what has hap- 
pened in Denver. Stamps arrived by 
mid-1951 and within a year four of 
the local six food chains had them. 
A few months later the fifth chain 
succumbed. Soon so many food stores 
were distributing stamps that a few 
broke away from standard practice 
and began to offer multiple stamps. 
The result a ghastly toll of the 
food stores in the Denver area. In 
1945 there were 1400 food stores serv- 
ing about 485,000 people. In 1955 the 
population had risen to 750,000—but 
only 1035 food stores were left to feed 
the Denver area. 

The Denver lesson has not been 
lost on retailers. As is usual when 
an entrenched part of the business 
world is threatened, the organized re- 
tailers are trying to halt the stamp 
juggernaut by the police power of 
the states. Even the U. S. government, 
through its Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice, and Senate 
Small Business Committee, has in 
tervened with investigations. But 
main reliance is on state fair trade 
laws (on the legal ground that stamps 
are actually a reduction in price) and, 
even more, on licensing the stamp 
companies to do business in a state. 
The latter strategy is aimed at taxing 
the stamp companies out of existence 

However, this legislative and li 
censing approach to the stamp ogre 
has the usual dangers to democracy 
if all special interest legislation. Just 
as effective are the legal suits brought 
by several under the escheat 
laws to require the stamp companies 
to turn over the money from unre- 
deemed stamps to the states. One such 
case is now before the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. If the outcome is 
successful there, the would be 
open to all states to end the stamp 
problem very simply—by taking the 
windfall profits out of it. 


was 


States 


way 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on the Firing of a Clergyman and the 
Tax Troubles of a Non-Believing Religion 


What's a Religion— 


For Tax Purposes? 
by GENE MARINE 


AN AN organization of people 

who specifically do not believe in 
God be called a religion? This inter- 
esting exercise in philosophical se- 
mantics is about to be resolved in 
California, not by a conclave of pro- 
fessors and theologians, but by the 
relatively prosaic methods of the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals. 

Under California law, the premises 
of religious organizations—church 
buildings and grounds—are exempt 
from property taxes, but each organ- 
ization must apply for its exemption. 
In 1947-48, the tax assessor of Ala- 
meda County received such an appli- 
cation from the Fellowship of Hu- 
manity, with premises in the city of 
Oakland. The Fellowship, say its of- 
ficials, believes in a “non-theistic re- 
ligious humanism,” but they empha- 
size the word “religious.” Though 
they don’t believe in God, they do 
approach humanism as essentially a 
religious relationship. 

At any rate, they got the exemp- 
tion. When it came up again, in 1949- 
50, they got their application in too 
late. But in 1952, the tax assessor's 
office said “no.” It gave two reasons. 

One was that the premises were 
used for purposes not “solely and 
exclusively” religious. The Fellow- 
ship, it was contended, held forums 


on current affairs, social gatherings, 
and “controversial” meetings. They 
also permitted the use of their prem- 
ises for meetings by other groups, in- 
cluding one called the East Bay 
Peace Committee which may have 
been “left-wing.” 

The second reason was that a re- 
ligion without God just can’t be a 
religion. In some of the arguments 
that have followed, it appears that 
God's name even has to be God; at 
other times it appears that Allah or 
Vishnu will do just as well. But a 
religion with no God at all? Impos- 
sible, said Alameda County. Especial- 
lv for tax purposes. 

lhe Fellowship chose to argue the 
point. In 1955, the question finally 
reached the Superior Court, in one 
of the strangest trials held in this 
area in some time. To the county's 
no-God-no-religion, the defense coun- 
tered “Who are you to say?” and 
cited the First Amendment. It then 
proceeded to call a number of min- 
isters, of other religions (or whatever), 
and to question them about their 
church socials and public forums. 
Faced with curious semantic questions 
on one point but unassailable evi- 
dence on the other, the court upheld 
the exemption. 

Whether in a burst of crusading 
zeal or not is unknown, but Tax 
Assessor Russell Horstman has ap- 
pealed the case, stubbornly insisting 
that if it hasn’t got God, it can’t be a 
religion. The Fellowship of Human 
ity, it seems, emphasizes the “relation 
of man to man,” and what's religious 
about that? 
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The First Amendment question at- 
tracted the attention of the eagle- 
eyed staff of Northern California's 
American Civil Liberties Union af- 
filiate, who filed an amicus curiae 
brief on what they call “those por- 
tions of Horstman’'s contention which 
infringed civil liberties.” The brief 
picks out of the appeal the statement 
that “religion and relizious worship 
must include God as an essential 
deity.” 

Not so, says the ACLU. “Human- 
ism is widely accepted by reputable 
scholars in the field of bona fide re- 
ligious movement,” and what's more, 
any decision to the contrary would 
violate the First Amendment, whose 
freedom-of-religion clause says noth- 
ing about “God as an essential deity.” 
If that isn’t enough, the ACLU noted 
that a decision against the Fellow- 
ship would be “an arbitrary and un- 
justifiable discrimination in viola- 
tion of the due process and equal 
protection guarantees of the Four- 
teenth Amendment” as well. 

“The Unitarian Church,” the 
ACLU argued, “does not demand of 
its members that they believe in a 
deity and many in fact do not. It 

includes . persons with hu- 
manist religious attitudes very simi- 
lar to those of plaintiff. Yet the Uni- 
tarian Church has traditionally been 
accepted as a religion in the United 
States.” For sauce (or perhaps for a 
flavor of respectability), the ACLU 
threw in the information that five of 
our Presidents were Unitarians. 

Alameda County's District Attor- 
ney, J. F. Coakley, answered the 
ACLU brief, but before getting to 
the heart of the matter, he decided 
to cover all the bases by taking an 
extraneous swing at the ACLU, with 
a Nixonesque command of the im- 
precise accusation: “The argument 

. is an example of tactics frequent- 
ly adopted in modern times by alien 
elements which seek to clothe unlaw- 
ful conduct in the garment of con- 
stitutional sanctity.” 

Having more or less subtly told the 
court what he thinks of such alien 
elements as the ACLU, and such 
shameless garments as constitutional 
sanctity, Coakley proceeded to argue 
that the First Amendment prohibits 
prior restraints on religious practice, 
but doesn’t forbid examination of a 
group's actions to see whether they 
are, in fact, religious. 
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Should the Fellowship of Human- 
ity lose its exemption, the decision 
might well have some interesting con- 
sequences. Perhaps the Unitarians 
might have to pay half taxes. More 
difficult religions, such as Vedanta 
we have a good many religions in Cal- 
ifornia—face curious questions also; 
a tax assessor might have some trouble 
deciding whether a Vedantist’s desire 
to unite his Atman with the Brahman 
constitutes belief in “God as an es 
sential deity,” for tax purposes. 

The august gentlemen who serve 
on the California District Court of 
Appeals have had some tough nuts 
to crack in the past, but none that re 
quired them to produce a definition 
of “religion.” For tax purposes, that 
1s. 


A Minister Knocks 
On Every Door 


by LaRUE SPIKER 


“@PLITTING the church” was the 
cudgel with which they beat him. 
The Rev. Willard P. Macy had be- 
trayed his color. This, to some of the 
deacons, was more reprehensible than 
betrayal of his God. The conscience 
of Macy and his wife, Charlotte, led 
them into the fury and hatred of 
their fellows, and it led them beyond 
to mew experiences and a higher 
hope. 

“I couldn’t go on and only knock 
on certain doors,” Macy said later. 
“We acted out of religious convic- 
tion,” Mrs. Macy tells you. 

But religious conviction is not 
quite enough to account for Willard 
and Charlotte Macy. There is a lot 
of religious conviction in the South; 
yet conviction generally bows before 
the barriers raised against full knowl- 
edge of the Christian ethic. 

The Macys are quiet people, cer- 
tainly not the kind to go out look 
ing for a fight. But somewhere along 
the line conscience was added to con- 
viction, and conscience can be an 
unyielding thing. Troublesome too. 

Macy was called to the ministry at 
the age of 35. It was not an easy step. 
He had been an ambitious young 
man, making a comfortable living as 
a salesman in the Louisville, Ken- 


tucky, district tor a large photogra 
phic supplier. He and his wife were 
happily preoccupied with making a 
home for their three children 
with a satisfying social life. Their at 
titude on social problems was liberal 
but “we didn’t inconvenience 
selves about it.” 


and 


oul 


Then one evening in 1948 he came 
from his district to find his 
an iron lung, stricken with 
polio. She recovered completely, but 
the shock of he them to 
thinking ab put their way of life. They 
they needed to do something 


home 
wile in 


illness set 
de ided 

They affiliated with a Southern 
Baptist Church and were soon active 
lay workers. As Macy gave increasing 
spiritual leadership, older members 
began to suggest that he enter the 
ministry. The inclination Stil 
ring deep inside him. He fought it, 
and his relatives and friends helped 
him combat the feeling 
the future of your 
Enter the 


was 


“You've got 
children to think 
about ministry, of all 
things!” 

But the feeling grew stronger and 
could not be denied. In 1951 he en 
tered the Southern Baptist Theologi 
cal Seminary in Louisville. After his 
graduation, the Weaver Memorial 
saptist Church in Louisville invited 
him to be its pastor. He and Char 
lotte accepted the offer eagerly. The 
unusual needs of the church and its 
community offered scope for the in 
tensity of their 

Macy firmly believes that churches 
should be an integral part of their 
communities. A church should seek 
to minister to all the needs of the 
people. It “may need to put clothes 
on the back and the belly.” 

Churches have recently tended to 
into outlying districts 
ministry to the spirit can be conduct 
ed in a atmosphere and 
bellies are comparatively comfortable 
Weaver is in the center of 
where it was founded more than 
years ago. Today it 
an increasing 


devotion 


food in 


move where 


pleasant 


town 
100 
is surrounded by 


number of small in 


dustries, businesses, and dilapidated 
tenements. The people living in the 


neighborhood, half Negro and half 
white, are poor and subject to all the 
problems of urban deprivation—-poo! 
housing, congestion, high crime rat 
The results of the Macys’ enthusi 
asm were evident. Church o1 
ganization, which had deteriorated 
in the year and a half the pulpit had 


soon 
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been vacant, was re-established. Be- 
fore many weeks new members had 
increased the active congregation by 
one-third. Lay participation in church 
activities rose. Life began to stir in- 
side the old brick walls. 

When Macy accepted the post he 
knew that, if the church were to ful- 
fill its mission, it would eventually 
have to decide to open its doors to 
the whole neighborhood, Negro as 
well as white. 

There was some quiet individual 
discussion of the problem. A number 
of members agreed that something 
should be done. One day Deacon X 
suggested to Macy that they invite a 
number of Baptist ministers, includ- 
ing several Negroes, to meet and ex- 
plore possible paths for integrating 
the activities of the churches. Macy 
welcomed the suggestion. 

“There is no question in my mind,” 
he told them, “that Weaver should 
open its doors to its Negro neighbors. 
However, there are a lot of people 
in the congregation who won't like 
the idea. As their pastor, it is my duty 
to minister to their needs too. Am I 
justified to risk splitting my church 
on this matter?” 


Dr. D. E. King, pastor of Zion 


Baptist, a large and richly appointed 
Negro church, studied Macy for a 
moment and asked softly: “What is 
the Great Commission?” 


“It was the answer,” remarked 
Macy later. “The Great Commission 
is Matthew 28: 18-20." He reached for 
his Bible and read it aloud: 


“And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and, lo, | 
am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 


He knew then what he must do. 
His plan was simple enough. He 
would recommend to the congrega- 
tion that they consider discussing the 
need for opening the church to all its 
neighbors regardless of color. 

He began to prepare them several 
weeks in advance through his ser- 
mons, and finally he let it be known 
that he would make important rec- 
ommendations at an early business 
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meeting. On the Sunday before the 
meeting he devoted his whole ser- 
mon to brotherhood and the events 
in the church's history with which 
they were familiar—events which had 
convinced him that Weaver should 
become a bi-racial church. He told 
them the nature of the recommenda- 
tions he would make the following 
Wednesday. At the end of the services 
an angry buzz rose. 


Che board of deacons always met 
the evening before the business meet- 
ing, and that Tuesday night Macy 
walked into a charged atmosphere. 

“Reverend Macy,” the moderator 
began, “didn’t you know that you 
risk splitting the church with this 
thing you propose?” 

“Why, I suppose there is a 
risk, but there shouldn’t be much. 
We are adults and should be able 
to discuss the matter. Discussion is 
all | am asking.” 

“You knew you risked splitting the 
church.” 

“I realize 
risk.” 

“Then,” the moderator turned to 
the other deacons, “I move that this 
board recommend to the congrega- 
tion that the pulpit of Weaver Me- 
morial be declared vacant.” 

There considerable discus- 
sion—most of it unpleasant. The vote 
was tied with Deacon X abstaining. 
The moderator cast the deciding vote. 

Che largest business meeting in the 
church's history convened the follow- 
ing night. The deacons’ report was 
the first major item on the agenda. 
Their recommendation was met with 
startled silence. A_ little discreet 
phoning had assured the deacons of 
support from the floor, but many 
people had come because of the con- 
troversial nature of the recommenda- 
tions the minister was going to make. 
They were unprepared for this move. 

However, the silence didn’t last 
long. Discussion developed quickly. 
Bitter words were spoken and feel- 
ing mounted. Several months later 
the Macys still sounded incredulous 
in describing the emotions evoked 
in the meeting. The deacons’ motion 
carried, but there were a number of 
people who did not vote. 

“They needn't have been so wor- 
ried,” Macy said later. “My recom- 
mendations would have lost by a 


little 


there may be a little 


was 


large margin, but a lot of people 
didn’t like the idea of firing me.” 

There were a who remained 
loyal to him, anc ‘ho capitulat- 
ed unwillingly «+ the pressures. Dea- 
con X would never commit himself. 
“I agree with you in principle,” he 
told the Macys later, “but you went 
at it in the wrong way.” 


few 


One man with whom they had a 
particularly warm personal relation 
ship came to the Macys with tears in 
his eyes and begged them to change 
their position. They could not. 
“Then,” he said bitterly, “you are 
inspired of Satan.” 

Pain flicked briefly across Macy's 
face as he mentioned this. He leaned 
forward tensely and clasped his hands 
between his knees. “It is not easy to 
be told you are inspired of Satan,” 
he said huskily, “especially by people 
you love.” 

Macy is selling photographic sup 
plies again, but he feels that his real 
work is not finished. After the dis 
missal, he went to the local Baptist 
organization seeking a way that his 
training might be put to use. The 
Secretary could think of no other post 
tor him. Macy proposed the establish 
ment of a new church to be inte 
racial from its inception. The secre 
tary had five reasons for opposing 
such a plan. He wished Macy luck 
and said that he would pray for him. 

Several months later the Macys and 
two other families from Weaver were 
invited to join the Zion Baptist 
Church, whose minister had men- 
tioned the Great Commission so many 
weeks before. Their membership 
makes Zion the first  inter-racial 
Southern Baptist congregation in the 
South since the Civil War. For the 
first time the white members are 
mecting Negroes in honest fellow- 
ship. They are becoming acquainted 
with Negroes as human beings—the 
kind and loving, the proud and the 
arrogant, the brave and the indiffer- 
ent. 

The barrier to communication be- 
tween the two races in the South is 
beginning to crumble on many 
fronts. A conscience like Macy's can 
make a sizable breach in it. “The 
hand extended in time of trouble was 
a Negro hand,” Macy points out. “It 
is a wondertul experience. It is lead- 
ing me to some sort of definite work 
in a larger purpose.” 

Now he can knock on every door. 
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Again ‘Ninotchka’ —and Again 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


_ so funny about the So 
viets——now, or at any othe 
time? The matter ol 
the whole meaning of the joke, when 
humor Is a tactic, 
of ideological piety. By 
Ninotchka first appeared tol 
ple, some of the salt of its satire of 
Soviet ideas and manners had already 
events \ 


timing may be 


and comedy a ritual 
1939, when 


exam 


leached out by 


printed foreword had to be supet 


been 
imposed, stating that the Paris de 
picted—the 
cities of the capitalistic 
ready was of another, “happier” time 
The fable of the female 
who eventually is captivated by the 
romantic love and hedonistic luxury 
of the decadent West 

more remotely fabulous, 
was further removed from the 
lines of the which had 
begun. 

To see Ninotchka now, in its origi 
nal form via television o1 
renovation for stage and screen in 
Silk Stockings—as well as its hardly 
masked imitation in The _ Tron 
Petticoat—is a rehearsal of several 
nostalgias. Of course, Ninotchka’s 
appearance on televison matte 
of entertainment industry logistics 
to begin with. But we may. be sure 
that such a film would never be 
shown if the ideological climate were 
temperate. And, there are the 
corroborative coincidences that a 
musical version and an 
other movie obviously made after its 
pattern. It is plain that this is a 
time for remembering an old joke 
even if it may never have bee clearly 
apposite. 

The very idea that the conflict be- 
tween the Soviets and the West may 


scintillant Queen ol 


world al 


commissal 


became even 


as its locale 
tront 


wal just 


its musical 


is a 


less 


is essayed, 
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be satirized as one of naive, dedicated 
dogmatism worldly, 
charm is of a special vintage, to be 


versus tolerant 
brought out only on certain occasions 
of relative like those 
day moments during any war, when 
the armed enemies cross each other's 
toilet 
and other material symbols of mutual 
humanity 


festivity holi 


lines to trade tobacco, tissue 
Phis exotic quality of th 
joke of itse lf would direct our tavo1 
original Ninotchka 


its followers, even if there were not 


towards the ovel 


certain “‘classic’’ attributes to mark 


it plainly as an authentic original 


that is always as fashionable, at least 


as its copies 


The presence ol 
celebrated 


and the 
“touch” ol 
Ernst Lubitsch, are themselves com 
pletely characteristic of the 
wherein the joke could be told 
“Garbo l aughs!” 


Garbo, 
directorial 


world 
That 
is no longer of such 
historic significance as 
flackery for the film 
sisted. But even now, the appearance 
of the great lady of the movies’ hey 
day as a stern proletarian is some 
thing of a personified pun The 
melting of her Arctic austerity in the 
warmth of Paris, as Melvyn Douglas 
to be “chemically quit 
sympathetic,” has the right quality 
of a formula turning into a human 
being. Even the different technical 
convention of slower pacing of dia 
logue and action imparts an 
fashioned, leisured tempo, to 
an old joke last a little longer 


the original 
raucously in 


prov es 


old 


make 


To tell it again, from the begin 
ning, and in color, with songs and 
dances and all the elaborate 
foolery of the modern musical com 


tom 


edy, presumes at least a little more 


than dos 


about public receptivity 
the release of the old film, amor 
hundreds of others, on television 
also seems to have required the sery 
ices of a thundering herd of writers 
among hundreds of others, to en 
the resemblance to the original 
to turn out anything at all 

Silk Stockings was made by Rou 
ben 
by Leonard 
Spigelgass, with music and lyrics by 
Cole Porter, 
version by 


from a 
Gershe and Le 


Mamoulian screen 


nard 
musical 


after the stage 


George S. Kauiman 
McGrath, and Abe 
which had been inspired, at least, by 
play of Ninotchka by 
Brackett, Billy Wilder, and 
Reisch all ot which derive 
Melchior 
every 


was scrupul 


Leueen Burrows 
the screen 
( harles 
Walter 
“trom a 
We 


meaning 


story by 
that 


Lengvel 


may inter nuance oi 


ously planned 
polished, eltect 
that this 
propriate 
notchka’s 


Sarcasms 


and re polished ith 
considered an ap 


reiterate NA 


was 
moment to 
fundamentally affectionat 


and romantic ironies 


See 
the three 
commissars, here Jules Munshin, Pe 
ter Lorre, and Joseph Buloff 
time not on a 


There are still truant 


this 
mission to sell | els 


confiscated in the Revolution, but 


to induce a 


Russian com 
Mos Oy 


thwarted, and ple 


touring 
pose! Virtuoso to return to 
Again, they are 


a glib, ch imminyg 


antly corrupted by 
representative ot 

Fred Astaire—this 
Parisian 
nobility, 


capitalism no 
time not the 
Russian emigr 
American pro 
commercializing the 
collectivist And 
female commissar ol 


consort ol 
but an 
bent on 


film 
duce 
composer's musi 
sturdy 
impeccable communism, Garbo de 
( vd 


comes to deteat the luxurious bribery 


again, a 


liberately imitated by Chariss¢ 


blandishments of cap 


woman 


carnal 
talism 
hood in the gauzy voluptuousness o 
sheer 


and 
only to discover hei 


lingerie, and the supra-ideo 
choreography (by Herm 
the American 
Making the romantic capitalist as 
American Hollywood 
producer, to exaggerate the gigantic 
may be a moderniza 
But it 


logical 
Pan) ol amorous 


and a movic 
Ssatisiactory 
tion of the original is signili 
cant that the still Paris 

whereas a s« rupulous extension of the 


] 
1On ale 1s 


satirical oppositions to new realities 
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would need to place them in the 
present, undisputed capital of capi- 
talism: New York. The story, if it 
were to be revamped to be merely 
topical, could, in fact, involve she- 
nanigans at the United Nations, with 
ample opportunities for the satisfac- 
torily materialistic embarrassment ol 
Soviet Spartanism in the opulent de- 
partment stores along Fifth Avenue, 
the luxuriously egalitarian pent- 
houses of Sutton Place, and the ul- 
timately democratic snobbery of 
sumptuous nightclubs on Manhat- 
tan’s East Side. 

As it is, Silk Stockings is still a 
fable, like Ninotchka, and Paris con- 
notes fabulous sensuality, to under- 
mine the most fabulously ascetic 
Soviet emissary. The new version 
leaves as little sensuality to the imagi- 
nation as can be managed. The 
titular emphasis on lingerie is under- 
scored in several shrewdly propagan 
distic strip-tease routines, worked 


into the plot or into the dances in a 
manner to leave no doubt as to the 
real ideology of the film. The dances 
are pleasant; those featuring Miss 
Charisse and Astaire suggest that she 
might have made the best of his 
partners, had she come along before 


this, the twilight of his career. The 
songs by Cole Porter are lively, but 
only while they are being danced or 
sung——by Astaire, and Carole Rich- 
ards, whose voice is skillfully dubbed 
in for Miss Charisse’s, by Janis Paige 
as an addle-brained Hollywood star, 
and by the three commissars. 


Ninotchka’s most serious, lasting 
meaning may have been its revelation 
of a wistful desire to be on satirical 
terms with the Soviets. Silk Stockings 
may be seen as an attempt to recur 
to the same mood—as may The Iron 
Petticoat. The latter is putatively 
“based upon an original story by 
Harry Saltzman,” but is plainly re- 
lated to Ninotchka—apparently by 
Ben Hecht, who did the screen play 
but dropped his name from th 
credits. In fact, it is a mystery why 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which made 
Ninotchka and Silk Stockings, ever 
bothered to make or release The Jron 
Petticoat—unless, as may be possible, 
the film started out to be something 
really “based upon an original story” 
about a Russian pilot who defected 
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to the West, and only took on more 
and more of the Ninotchka temper 
and substance as its makers ran out 
of “original” ideas. At any rate, there 
can be little mystery about why the 
film was thrust into somewhat hur- 
ried release early this year, and is be- 
ing hurtled around the circuits at a 
speed to have it well out of the way by 
the time S:/k Stockings comes around. 
The story similarities and incidental 
derivations are obvious—especially 
with Ninotchka itself now available 
on television. More than this, how 
ever, The lron Petticoat is an aston- 
ishingly bad movie, exaggerating all 
the defects of the Ninotchka theme, 
and adding several which are quite 
“original” indeed. 

In one sense, the film may repre- 
sent an attempt to reduce the Ni- 
notchka idea to complete absurdity, 
in which the farce not only swallowed 
the satire, but itself dissolved into 
the ridiculous. The “Ninotchka” this 
time is a famous female aviator who 
flies a MIG fighter to an American 
air base, out of pique at having been 
denied a deserved promotion, through 
“archaic anti-female discrimination 
[that] would not have happened if 
Stalin were still alive.” At once she 
becomes a target of psychological 
warfare, as an officer is assigned to 
charm her out of her Communist 
loyalties—with the help of the stand- 
ard Ninotchka anti-communist arma- 
ment of frilly underwear, gorgeous 
evening gowns, and wisecracks about 
brainwashing. She, in turn, tries to 
propagandize him, with boilerplate 
pamphlets and a thick pseudo-Borscht 
of an accent—a contest which is 
transferred to London, where it be- 
comes involved with his schemes to 
marry a wealthy British heiress, and 
the efforts of a squad of Soviet cut- 
throats out to recapture their errant 


countrywomen. She surrenders when 
she discovers that her American love: 
is engaged, and after a summary 
MVD trial is sent back to Russia to 
face execution. Her hero manages 
to sneak on the plane, however, and 
when it arrives in Moscow it is to 
find that “the political climate has 
changed,” and the two are permitted 
to melt the Iron Curtain and go oll 
together. 


This story, realistic enough to open 
“at United States Air Force Head 
quarters in Germany—once upon a 
time,” is fundamentally farcical 
even having several chances for hu 
mor less sentimental, and politically 
telling, than may be found in the 
other two films. Something, how- 
ever, went wildly wrong—with the 
script and with the direction by 
Ralph Thomas. The script is pain- 
fully labored in its pursuit of laugh 
ter, creating such asininities as the 
preposterously overcaricatured MVD 
trial, too self-consciously foolish to 
be funny, or sad, or frightening—or 
anything but leadenly foolish. The 
direction, however, must be held to 
blame for eliciting uniformly un 
speakable performances from the 
entire cast, a consistency hardly acci 
dental when the actors include 
Katharine Hepburn as the Russian 
lady air warrior, Bob Hope as the 
American charmer, James Robertson 
Justice as the MVD colonel, Robert 
Helpmann as a hapless Russian 
agent, and David Kossoff as an MVD 
official “counsel.” Even a cartoon 
American Senator—“one of ou: 
courageous investigators; works with 
out a coonskin cap”— is too realisti 
cally boring to be 
caricature. 

The Americans and Russians 
surely will never go to war over the 
yearning for peace—or at least reliel 
from the perpetual cold war clash of 
deadly serious doctrines and omi 
nously global strategies—implicit in 
the Ninotchka dream that kisses, 
champagne, and lacy underwear are 
the best things to fight with, and the 
only things worth fighting for. The 
Iron Petticoat, however, shows how 
the old, sentimental joke may be 
turned into a dangerous thing, as 
freedom from the ponderously po- 
litical assassination of humor be 
comes worth fighting for, too. 
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Tennessee Williams and 
The Age of Anxiety 


by LEWIS FUNKE 


VER SINCE that memorable night 

during the spring of 1945-46 
when his The Glass Menagerie took 
wing on the stage of the Playhouse 
on Broadway, Tennessee Williams has 
been a major force in the American 
theater, a genius with words, a con- 
jurer of dark and brooding worlds. 
One of the disturbingly few serious 
voices in the theater, his plays since 
The Glass Menagerie have been 
among the season's front rank events. 
Good or bad, they all have borne the 
unmistakable impress of his talent. 
His latest is no exception. He calls 
it Orpheus Descending and, although 
it clearly does not rate with his top 
grade efforts—The Glass Menagerie 
A Streetcar Named Desire, or Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof—it is far and away 
superior to most of the contemporary 
products through which we sit during 
the course of a season. Whether the- 
ater-goers find it worth their while 
remains to be seen. Critical 
from the professionals 
mixed. Yet, 
escape the concession 
is a master. 

My own reactions are mixed. I do 
not belong with those who see in it 
another sample of Williams’ full 
power. But I do not belong with 
those who feel that it lacks power. 
It has power enough, and in its dark 
reverie it manages a dash of humor 

not always present in Williams’ 
work—and also of beauty. Its prime 
deficiency is its failure to emerge with 
an over-all illumination, with some- 
thing to move us by its theme and 
make us feel deeply the tragic fate of 
its characters. And yet, I found my- 
self deeply engrossed, throughout its 
three acts, by Williams’ account of 
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2 guileless guitar player and a woman 
shopkeeper, to whom he brings a re 
newal of life. Undoubtedly 
the spell was woven by Williams’ gilt 
for language and his ability to create 
strong and violent people 


some ol 


Ihe setting for the play is the kind 
of Southern town that 
much of Williams’ work. The 
is spare and clean \ wandering 
guitar player, a lad who has learned 
some of the unhappy truths of life 
(that, for instance, 
to really know 
a moment when the woman 
keeper needs a man to help in the 
Her husband, a narrow, grufl 
and evil bully who married her after 
her father burned to death (he 
was in the pack that burned the wine 
garden in which the man died 
just returned from a 
tion. 
ble. The woman, too long miserable 
and alone, physically and spiritually 
eventually arranges a liaison with the 
young man—one that must, as Wil 
liams so beautifully the action 
end in disaster. Around this simple 
tale he has woven the fabric of the 
town—the mean, cruel, ugly inhabi 
tants who distrust beyond 
their boundaries, who could not recog 
nize beauty even though it were 
thrust at them, who scratch and kill 
like animals. 

Through the whole action and 
mood Williams is saying that ugliness 
and meanness and cruelty abound on 
this earth, that essentially 
is lonely, looking for an 


dominates so 


story 


“nobody ever gets 


~ 


anybody’’) arrives at 


shop 
store 
was 


has 


serious opera 


The course of events is inevita 


sets 


everyone 
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answer to 
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life, that most people settle for ma 
believe love 
that 


to solitary con 
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press 
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makes 

Even 
success—and he already has had more 
than is given to most—has not 
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sipped his 
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everything in it that | 
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writing and writing well. For him 
writing is a catharsis; the characters 
of his plays with their tensions and 
conflicts are his catharsis, 


The fact that his plays and the 
movies such as Baby Doll have been 
ill-received in the South troubles him 

but this will not change him. He 
is troubled only as a man is troubled 
when he believes he has been mis- 
understood. “I write of the South,” 
he says, “because the South is where 
my roots are. I have absorbed the 
South. I love living in the South 
more than the North or the Midwest 
I love the tempo of life there. I can 
feel it more than I can feel other 
places.” Although Williams’ South 
appears as a sullen, dark, and morbid 
place, Williams does not mean to 
preach to it. “I am a moralist, yes 
But I am not an evangelical moralist. 
[ am not a polemical writer. I try 
to write of life as I see it and I try 


too. 


to write of it as purely as I can.” 


Charges that his characters are sor- 
did irritate him into sharp defense. 
“IT don’t think Blanche DuBois 
(Streetcar) was sordid. I think she was 
rather noble. I don’t think deeply 
troubled people are sordid. She was 
troubled. Miss Alma in Summer and 
Smoke was almost a puritan. Is that 
sordid? Tell me who was sordid in 
The Glass Menagerie? In The Rose 
Tattoo Serafina was earthy and sen- 
sual. These things can be very beau- 
tiful, | have always thought. No, my 
people are not sordid. I write about 
deeply troubled people. I think most 
of us have deep troubles. I've yet to 
find people I didn’t think were deeply 
troubled. This is the age of anxiety. 
I think if most people look at others 
they'll see trouble under the skin. 
There is an increasing tension and 
anxiety in people I know.” 

This state of the world and of its 
people troubles Williams evermore 
because of what he believes to be its 
effect on the American the 
ater. He takes a dim view of the 
chances for a stage now be- 
cause this very stress and anxiety in 
life are driving more and more people 
to seek escapist entertainment. “They 
don't seem to want or appreciate,” he 
laments, “the value of the catharsis 
that serious drama affords. The big 
hope now for the American theater 
is the off-Broadway theater which 
must keep alive the tradition of the 
serious drama.” 


adverse 


serious 


32 


Tennessee Williams was born in 
1916 in the Episcopal rectory in Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi, an old town on 
the Tombigbee River. The town, he 
says, was so dignified and reserved 
that there was a saying, only slightly 
exaggerated, that you had to live 
there a whole year before a neighbor 
would smile at you on the street. His 
grandfather, with whom he lived, was 
the Episcopal clergyman. His father, 
Cornelius Coffin Williams, came on 
one side from pioneer stock and on 
the other from early settlers of Nan- 
tucket, off the New England coast. 
His mother was descended from 
Quakers. “Roughly,” he likes to tell 
you, “there was a combination of 
Puritan and Cavalier strains in my 
biood, which may be accountable 
for the conflicting impulses I often 
represent in the people I write about.” 


Christened Thomas Lanier Wil- 
liams, the playwright concedes that 
it was a nice enough name, “perhaps 
a little nice. It sounds like it 
might belong to the sort of writer 
who turns out sonnet sequences to 
spring.” In fact, he wrote a few 
sonnets before he was twelve and his 
first literary award was $25 from a 
woman's club for writing three son- 
nets dedicated to spring. Under that 
name, too, he published a good deal 
of lyric poetry that was a “bad imita- 
Edna St. Vincent Millay.” 
When he grew up, Williams says, he 
realized the poetry wasn’t much good 
and “TI felt that the name had been 
compromised, so I changed it to 
Tennessee Williams, the justification 
being mainly that the Williamses had 
fought the Indians for Tennessee and 
I already had discovered that the life 
of a writer 


too 


tion of 


young was going to be 


something similar to the defense of a 
stockade against a band of savages.” 

When Williams was about twelve, 
his father, a traveling salesman, was 
appointed to an office position in St. 
Louis. The family left the rectory 
and moved north. It was, he 
with a touch of remorse, “a tragic 
move. Neither my sister nor I could 
adjust ourselves to life in a Midwest- 
ern city. The school children made 
fun of our Southern speech and man 
ners. I remember gangs of kids fol 
lowing me home and yelling ‘Sissy,’ 
and home was not a very pleasant 
refuge. It was a perpetually dim little 
apartment in a wilderness of identical 
brick and concrete structures with no 
grass and no trees nearer than the 
park. In the South we had never 
been conscious of the fact that we 
were economically less fortunate than 
others. We lived as well as anyone 
else. But in St. Louis we suddenly 
discovered there were two kinds of 
people, the rich and the poor, and 
that we belonged more to the latter. 
If we walked far enough 
came into the region of fine residences 
set in beautiful lawns. But where we 
lived, to which we must always re 
turn, were ugly rows of apartment 
buildings the color of dried blood 
and mustard. 


“If I had been born to this situa 
tion I might not have resented it 
deeply. But it was forced upon my 
consciousness at the most sensitive age 
of childhood. It produced a shock 
and a rebellion that has become in 
herent in my work. It was the begin- 
ning of the social consciousness which 
I think has marked most of my writ- 
ing. I am glad that I received this 
bitter education for I don’t think any 
writer has much purpose back of him 
unless he feels bitterly the inequities 
of the society in which he lives. I 
have no acquaintance with politi- 
cal and social dialectics. If you 
ask what my politics are, I am a 
humanitarian.” 


Says 


west we 


Williams entered college during the 
depression but was obliged to drop 
out after a few years because of finan- 
cial difficulties. He took a clerical job 
in the shoe company that employed 
his father. The two years he spent in 
that corporation were “indescribable 
torment” to him as an individual but 
“of immense value” to him as a writ- 
er. They gave him “first-hand know]- 
edge of what it means to be a small 
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wage-earner in a hopelessly routine 
job.” 

Williams consistently while 
he was working for the shoe company 
“When I came home from work,” he 
says, “I would tank up on black coffee 
so I could remain awake most of the 
night, writing short stories which 
would not sell. Gradually, my health 
broke down. One day coming home 
from work, I collapsed and was taken 
to the hospital. The doctor said | 
couldn't go back to the shoe company. 
As soon that settled I went 
back South to live with my grand 
parents in Memphis, where they had 
moved since my grandfather's retire 
ment from the ministry. Then I be- 
gan to have a little success with my 
writing and I became self-sufficient 
I put myself through two more years 
of college and received a B.A. degree 
from the University of Iowa in 1938. 
Before then and for a couple of years 
afterward I did a good deal of travel- 
ing around and I held a great number 
of part-time jobs of great diversity.” 


wrote 


as was 


Williams’ first real recognition came 
in 1940 when he received a Rocke 
feller Fellowship and wrote Battle of 
Angels, which never reached Broad- 
way and is the basis for the current 
Orpheus Descending. After the clos- 
ing of the play his health was once 
again impaired, and when Selective 
Service examined him he wound up 
4-F. Again he began taking odd jobs 
which included running an all-night 
elevator in a big apartment hotel, 
waiting on tables and reciting verse 
in Greenwich Village, working as a 
teletype operator for the U.S. Engi 
neers in Jacksonville, Florida, serving 
as waiter and cashier for a small 
restaurant in New Orleans, and usher 
ing at the Strand movie house on 
Broadway. All the while he kept 
“writing, writing, not with any hope 
of making a living at it but because 
I found no other means of expressing 
things that seemed to demand expres- 
sion. There never moment 
when I did not find life immeasurably 
exciting to experience and to wit- 
ness, however difficult it to 
sustain.” 


Life has been considerably easier 
to sustain since The Glass Menagerie. 
But for Williams the quest for it, 
the uneasiness of it, go on. There is 
no to tell whether it will ever 
bring him the answers and the peace 
he seeks. 
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Stevenson's Leadership 


Dear Sirs 

Recent articles in The 
ing American liberali 
informative and 
times humiliating 
End” by Milton Mayer in April Pro 
gressive falls the latter category. Mr 
Mayer's savage attack on Adlai Stevenson 
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a pacifist is a 
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It seemed to many 
Stevenson's proposals 
H-bomb tests and on draft reduction 
not the complete answer to the prot 
world survival least steps in the 
right direction was evidence 
that one leader of a party 
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Many of us are discouraged and ply 
concerned over the present course of Amer- 
ican liberalism and over apathy 
toward vital problems. This not lead 
us, however, to tu vengeance upon 
the one individual who has 
attempted to give direction and leadership 
to the liberal movement and to awaken the 
average citizen ilities 
citizen in a democracy 

I should like to propose to Milton Mayer 
and his friends that a treaty of peace be 
concluded among the various “branches” of 
liberals to stop this 
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internecine warfare. | 
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Far from being a “chairborne soldier” in 
the political wars, Fred Rodell has been on 
the firing line in American politics during 
all his adult life. In 1928, at age 21, Mr 
Rodell u orked campat¢ yn offices of 
Democratic Presidential Candidate Alfred 
E. Smith. Four years later he was instru- 
mental in getting Pennsylvania's Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, with whom he was associ 
ated, to support the candidacy of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In all the campaigns 
1936 through 1956, he took an 
in the struggle to elect lit 
both with his trenchant typewriter 
effec tive the 
Mr. Rodell ran as the Democratic candidat: 
for the Connecticut Assembly from 
his home comm: He was 
defeated, as was expected in this Repub 
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What This Country Needs 


Dear Sirs 
Your April issue articles by David C 
Williams (“The Legend of Lyndon John 
son’), Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
(“Morse for President’), and the letters 
from James A. Wechsler, Norman Thomas 
and Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., make a beautifu 
balanced of the 
liberal in this country 
Williams presents 
that the Democratic 
of the Southern bloc the pl at 
form or its titu leade The “lil 
within the party too fearful of 
patronage t it up even a semblance of a 
to provide the mechanism for bringit 
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Democratic nomination, could he 
without litting the party or 
promising with Southerners? And if he 
were to make the run to White House 
what could he ish? Congress would 
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Americans for Democratic Action and the 
Liberal Party, which speak through Mr 
Wechsler’s New York Post, look very good 
from afar. Here people with very 
principles but _— are too lazy to stand up 
and fight for them. So they try to influence 
the major parties. The influencing consists of 
good, old fashioned trading 
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There are millions of people 
try who are anxious to “throw 
votes on a loser si simply because they prefer 
to record their beliefs rather than choose 
between two evils. The politicians have 
found a wonderful answer to liberalism 
Where the locality requires they present a 
Douglas, Morse, and Lehman. But when the 
chips are down these men are allowed 
the privilege of going on record 
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political parties so that right will be right 
and left left with no mistaking of the two 
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Beyond the Bounds 


Dear Sirs: 

I fully intended to renew my subscription 
to The Progressive until I read Milton 
Mayer's “Egghead’s End" in the 
sue. I did not resent particularly bei 
that I was dumb to vote for Mr. Ste 
in Mr. Mayer's “Did You Throw Your 
Vote Away?” h appeared in your De- 
cember issue title “E reads End” 
and its cor belittlement strike me as 
jumping on a man who is down and t 
gets beyond the bounds of decency 

Mr. Mayer may be a pacifist, bi 
the feeling that he would cut 
to make them peaceabl 
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Dear Sirs 

Martin Dworkin's 
Fame” in the April 
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render to the smug 
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appalling lack of a sense 
guided permissiveness 
Mr. Dworkin has taken 
anti-liberal Deweyphobes 
turn American education 
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These loose indictments of the entire pub- 
lic school program and its basic philosophy 
ignore the unfortunate fact that no public 
school system has ever attempted a 
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which actually provide “prox 
cation. Ignorance, to of t 
most competitions reported, 
taught students retain kn 
greater extent, while demonstrating a greater 
range of interest than their more traditional- 
ly taught contemporaries 

What American education needs is more 
self-directing, self-starting, self-interested 
students. An individual effectively learns 
only that which is perceived as valuable 
to himself. We may give the learning of 
any subject some value by providing pun- 
recalled, or we may 


ishment if it is not 
provide situations in which students can 


other social 


demonstrates 
I Ignor 
es of the public 
competent grad 


few private schools 


us own 


jressive 


’ 
ywile 
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One would hope that the libera 


his endorsen 


Morse and 
Dear 


Blame for the U.N. 


Dear Sirs 

I fe 
The Pr 
ly incons 
nearly a pa : 
reasons why Israel had 
accept the U.N resolt 
writer turns around an 
nation for 


that the U.N 
case of Israel 
as well, the 
where it belong 
of the U.N 

The weak and contradi 
the Eqy ptian Israeli aff 
lous plebescite decision 
tani dispute are 
nothing 


meas 
They will, 





with some background material and current 
information. 

The Friends of Koinonia is a non-profit 
group formed to support the people of 
Koinonia Farm in their stand against hatred 
and violence, and we ask your help in a 
worthy cause 

ALLAN W. Rees 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Correction 


Dear Sirs 


In my article “Morse for President” in the 
April issue of The Progressive an error of 
omission apparently occurred in composition 
causing one sentence to read in defiance of 
established fact. 

Under Point 8 of the article, a sentence 
erroneously stated: 


In addition, the thorough findings of 
Senator Albert Gore's committee have 
demonstrated the preponderance of 
campaign funds in the possession of the 
Democratic Presidential candidate.” 


nc 
Pp 


This statement, of course, is contrary to 
the actual findings of the committee. The 
original statement read 


In addition, the thorough findings of 
Senator Albert Gore's committee have 
demonstrated the preponderance of cam- 
paign funds in the possession of the Re 
publicans. This places a heavy burden 
on the oratorical capacities of the Dem- 
Presidential candidate.’ 


ocratic 


RicHaArp L. NEUBERGER 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Liberals in Retreat 


Dear Sirs 
Fred Rodell's 

the March 

frank 


litical 


‘Our Languid Liberals,’ 
Progressive, was a vigorous 
exposure of the truly deplorable po 
that has place 
during the twelve years of the cold war 
To the Rodell de 
servedly names as the liberals who talk and 
timidly, I would like to add 
Brennan, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed Supreme Court Justice. About his 
behavior when questioned by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, the New York Post edi- 
torially commented: “In those circumstances 
what was remarkable was not the arrogance 
of McCarthy's questioning but the spectacle 
of Brennan's collapse. . . . Justice Brennan's 
retreat under fire is a mark of the impact 
McCarthy has made on our times, and to 
the degree to which we have not yet re- 
gained our national spirit and dignity.” 
Then there is Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. He delivered a strong criti- 
cism of the Eisenhower Middle East resolu 
tion, calling it an “unnecessary error’ sup 
ported only by “urgent pleas for speed and 
unanimity, justifications and 
evasive testimony’ and then ended by meek- 
ly saying he was going to vote for it any 
way. One more liberal in retreat! 
A. Garcia Diaz 
New York, N. Y. 
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individuals 


act much too 
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The Court and We 


HARLAN FIsKE STONE: PILLAR OF 
rHE Law, by Alpheus Thomas Ma- 
son. Viking. 914 pp. $8.75. 

JAMES WILSON: FOUNDING FATHER, 
1742-1798, by Charles Page Smith. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
426 pp. $7.50. 

CHARLES BEARD AND THE CONSTITU- 
rion, by Robert E. Brown. Princeton 
University Press. 217 pp. $3.50. 

[HE CREATIVE ROLE OF THE UNIT 
ED States, by M. Ramaswamy. Stan- 
ford University Press. 138 pp. $3. 

} 


Reviewed by 


David Fellman 


T IS unfortunate that so many lay- 
men look upon 
inscrutable mystery only 
yers and judges can hope to compre 
hend. While branches. of 
private law are complex and techni 
cal, and require hard work to ' 
understood, most fields 
within the reach of nos 
a reasonable effort of si 


the law as an 


which law 


some 


This is especially true ot o ya 
law, and particularly that brancn of 
the law which with interpre 
tation of the Constitution. It is in 
deed regrettable that there is so little 
understanding of constitutional law 
problems because the American 
courts, in exercising judicial review 
powers, are repositories of enormous 
suthority. 


deals 


[his is particularly true of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which in our federal system speaks 
the last judicial word on the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. Since it 
possesses a tremendous amount of 
power, like all centers of power in a 
democratic society it should be sub- 
jected to continuous, widespread, and 


informed criticism. For power with- 
out criticism is dangerous, and with- 
out criticism mistakes will be made 
or be allowed to go on uncorrected 
If they are to do their best work the 
judges must be judged by an in 
formed people. 

While the layman is un 
derstandably reluctant to study for- 
mal treatises about the law, there is 
much to be learned, quite painlessly, 
through the reading of histories and 
judicial biographies. The history of 
the Supreme Court is largely the 
history of the justices who have sat 
there. Charles Page Smith's study of 
Wilson, a member of the 
ol jurt, and Alpheus Thomas 
Mason's yraphy of Harlan Stone 
fill two gaps in the history of 
the insti Smith teaches history 
at U.C.L.A ’ Mason is McCormick 
professor o isprudence in Prince 
ton’s political science department. 

We have long been in debt to Ma- 

r his great book on Justice 
eis. Our debt is now incal 
for by almost every stand- 
i judgment his life of Chief 
Stone is a monumental work 
u. scholarship. As a leading “pillar 
of the law” Stone was entitled to a 
study of such proportions and such 
profound insights. For Mason is not 
only a good writer and a hard work 
er; he is also a first-rate student of 
constitutional law. Since most of this 
biography is concerned with Stone's 
service on the Court—Mason gets 
him on the Court by page 200—the 
book is in large measure a survey of 
constitutional law from 1925 to 1946, 
surely one of the most exciting and 
important periods of legal controver- 
sy and change. 

The life story of Stone is a bit of 
authentic Americana—from humble 
farm to greatness—with his adult life 


average 
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divided about equally between teach 
ing law at Columbia, much of the 
time as its dean, and sitting on the 
Court, to which President Coolidge 
appointed him in 1925 after a brief 
tour of duty as Attorney General. In 
1942 President Roosevelt elevated him 
to the Chief Justiceship, a post he 
held at the time of his death in 1946. 


While Justice Stone was conserva- 
tive in his private system of economic 
and political values, and a great ad- 
mirer of Herbert Hoover, he also 
championed the doctrine of judicial 
self-restraint, in the tradition of 
Justice Holmes, a tradition for which 
Justice Frankfurter is the chief 
spokesman today. Judicial restraint 
means that Stone could vote to sus 
tain legislation of which he did 
not approve personally on_ policy 
grounds, and for which he would 
not have voted if he had been a 
member of the legislative body. 
While he was an economic conserva- 
tive he did not believe that the Con- 
stitution closed the other 
economic views. At the same time it 
was Stone who launched the doctrine 
that First Amendment liberties of 
conscience have a preferred position 
in our constitutional law, thus shift- 
ing the normal presumption, which 
is in favor of 
legislation which trespasses upon 
these liberties. This the best 
kind of conservatism, since respect 
for such rights of conscience of those 
of freedom of religion and speech is 
one of our oldest national commit- 
ments. And there was nothing flabby 
about Stone’s devotion to these free- 
doms. 


door to 


legislation, against 


was 


All this is described by Mason with 
an extraordinary richness of detail 
which reaches into the intimate com 
munications that passed between 
members of the Court. With 
plete access to Stone’s papers—and 
it would appear that Stone threw 
nothing away—Mason is able to dis- 
close details concerning the decision 
making process among the Justices 
never heretofore explored. There 
are some who think that it is indis- 
creet or in bad taste to do so, but I 
do not agree. In cases of reasonable 
doubt I think the author is right to 
err on the side of getting the facts 
into the _ fullest record, 
rather than suppress them. We do not 
know enough the 


com- 


possible 
about give-and- 
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take of argument among judges be 
fore the final opinion is published, 
and Mason has enriched our know! 
edge of such matters by telling us a 
many things that are either 
normally left unsaid or are unknown 
Some of this book is hard reading, 
for several of the chapters on the big 
extremely technical, but in 
general this is an absorbing tale 


great 


cases are 


While Smith’s book on James Wil 
not on this scale, it is a 
come addition to 
of competent 


wel 
shelf 
judicial biographies 
Wilson, too, rose from rags to riches, 
from obscurity to 


son 18 


our growing 


this im 
migrant son of a Scottish farmer went 


greatness; 


to the top of the legal profession in 
Pennsylvania, and account 
the authentic Founding 
Fathers. He was a leader in Pennsyl 
vania politics, where he championed 
conservative causes, an outstanding 
member of the Continental Congress, 
a signer of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, one of the most vocal de 
baters in the Convention of 1787 that 
wrote the Constitution, and a mem 
ber of the original Supreme Court 
from 1789 until his death in 1798 
Unfortunately he was a plunger in 


must be 
ed one of 


land speculation on an almost fan 
tastic scale, and died a bankrupt hid 
ing out from his creditors to avoid 
arrest. It is a story of grandeur and 
despair, and it was high time that 
some one undertook to tell it 

While Smith’s rather labored effort 
to build up Wilson as a great legal 
thinker doesn’t really come off, since 
Wilson did not a particularly 
interesting or original mind, this is 
an absorbing history. Above all, it 
sheds light on early Pennsy! 
vania politics, both during and after 
the war, and upon the practice of 
law in those days. The Supreme 
Court, however, did not have much 
important business in these early 
years, and while it is clear that Wil 
son Federalist 
contribution to the 
weighty. He was much more impor 
tant as a politician, as one of those 
who nursed a new nation to health 

I doubt whether there was as much 
of a commitment to democracy in 
Wilson's views as Smith suggests, for 
what he seems to forget is that the 
Federalist insistence that the national 


have 


new 


nationalist, his 
law 


was a 


was not 


government rests upon the wi 
people of the United States e1 
not trom 
people, but rather 


any particular love { 


from a des 
prove that the central government 
not rest upon the consent of the 
The Federalist 
were 


Founding Fathe 
nationalists, not democrat ul 
their greatest political problem w 
to reduce the stature of the states 
that the 
function 
that the 
the will of the people of the United 
States 
to the 


compact 


national government might 
effectively The 


stemmed from 


argument 
Constitution 
been the antidote 
that it 


sovereign states 


has always 


nowuon was merely | 


among 


Overtones of this ancient contro 
versy are reflected in Brown's peevish 
book (Cha Be ird and frie ( 


fution which 


rles 
seeks to teat apart 
books 
historial 
Beard’s An f nom I) 

pretation of | Constitution 

United States 1913 Beard unde 
took to establish that the clash 
the ratification of the 


one of the most influential 


ever published by an 


Charles 


ove! 
Constitution 
was mainly entirely, a 


though not 


contlict of econom in 


this thesis 


competing 
terests. In denying Brown 
seeks to 
irgument 
oI point 
Beard’s 


refute not only the general 
but almost 
that Beard 


evidence 


every statement 


While 
have beet 


detail it 


made 
may 
that 
simply ludicrous to reject out of han 
that 
of determinism 
that 
been 


this o1 


sullicient on 


there is a great a¢ 


in history of the s« 
Jeard described He 


the notion 


may have 


wrong here or there a 


which he 


point 
but 
Brown 


cheerfully conceded 
not all 


seems to argue 


he was wrong, as 
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consisting ol 
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lectures given at Stanford in Novem- 
ber 1955, has little to say about our 
Constitution that hasn't already been 
said more competently by others. 
The author is Senior Advocate of the 
Supreme Court of India. The three 
lectures with the role of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in connection 
with the Constitution, federalism and 
civil liberties, and focus largely on 
analysis of well-known leading cases. 


deal 


No fresh insights are suggested, and 
the author makes the all too familiar 
mistake of assuming that the Consti 
interpreted only by the 
ignores the impact 

legislative policy 
upon interpretation. 
[his is regrettable, since the Consti- 
tution is a living instrument, to the 
interpretation of which all agencies 
of government, and the people, or- 
ganized and unorganized, make their 
respective contributions. 


tution is 
judges. Thus he 
of executive and 


constitutional 


Bolder ‘Point Four’ 


A ProposaLt—KEeEy 
ForREIGN Po.icy, by 
and W. W. Rostow. 


$2.75 


rO AN EFFECTIVE 
Max F. Millikan 
Harper. 170 pp 


Reviewed by 


David C. Williams 
NDER a kind of Ad 


ministration, this book 
never have been published. The ideas 
which the joint authors—Professors 
Max F. Millikan and W. W. Ros 
developed at the Center for 
International Studies of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
would have commanded public at 
tention in the form of passages in a 
President’s Inaugural Address and 
a speech subsequently delivered to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 


different 
might 


tow 


Faced with the club-car suspicion 
of new ideas which characterizes this 
businessmen’s government, the au- 
thors have resorted to _ private 
and public infiltration. After some 
months during which their proposal 
circulated in manuscript among State 
Department officials and others pro 
fessionally concerned with our for- 
eign economic policy, it has now been 
addressed in book form to a wider 
public. The opportunity still exists 


for one of our leaders to insure him- 
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self an honored place in history by 
giving them his name and support. 

What is this proposal in quest of a 
sponsor? It is nothing less than the 
weaving into one meaningful and 
generous pattern of the wide range 
of piecemeal activities which resulted 
from President Truman’s launching, 
as “Point Four” of his 1949 Inaugural 
Address, of the bold new idea of aid 
to the people of the underdeveloped 
areas in making their way into the 
Twentieth Century. 

Che heart of the proposal is the es- 
tablishment, by the United States and 
other industrialized nations, of a new 
long-term capital fund of from 12 to 
15 billion dollars over a_ five-year 
period for loans and grants to accel- 
erate growth in under- 
developed countries. These sums are 
to be made available to Free World 
countries without any military or 
political strings, but under strict busi- 
ness-like criteria designed to guaran- 
tee that both loans and grants would 
be effectively used and that the loans 
could be repaid within a reasonable 
length of time. 

The plan is directed at the two types 
ot underdeveloped countries which 
the carefully distinguish- 
those which have yet to establish the 
pre-conditions of economic growth 
(in the form of efficient government, 
an adequate supply of managers and 
technicians, etc.) and those, like In- 
dia, which are already well under 
way. For the former, it will be a pow- 
erful inducement to put themselves in 
a posture for growth; for the latter, 
a guarantee that progress will not be 
strangled by the lack of adequate 
capital. 


economic 


authors 


“We cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly,” the authors warn, “that this pro- 
gram will not achieve its basically 
political and psychological purposes 
fundamental features are 

The sharp edges of 
policy which must be preserved ap- 
pear to be these: 


unless its 
preserved 


“A. The additional sums envisaged 
must be large enough to remove lack 
of capital as a bottleneck to growth, 
while maintaining the tough criteria 
of productivity envisaged. 


B. There must be no tie between 
economic and military pacts, and no 
explicit political conditions within 
the Free World beyond the require- 
ment that national development goals 


be democratically established. An aid 
program with strings yields satellites, 
not partners. 

“C. The plan must look to a long 
future and envisage a sustained U.S. 
effort. 

“D. There must be a real measure 
of international contribution and in- 
ternational administration.’ 


To me, at any rate, the measure to 
which this proposal commands Ad 
ministration attention is a real test 
of how “modern” Republicanism has 
become. To judge by his recent 
speech at the Fourth National Con- 
ference on International Economic 
and Social Development, Paul Hoff- 
man has given it careful considera- 
tion. I highly commend this slim and 
concise volume as read- 
ing for other Century 
Republicans. 


required 
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Penn Speaks 


WILLIAM PENN: A 
Catherine Owens 
448 pp. $6. 

Reviewed by 


BIOGRAPHY, by 
Peare. Lippincott 


Bernard Bailyn 
arma PENN, born in 1644 


“speaks,” Miss Peare concludes, 
“to the condition of our times,” and 
though we shrink from analogies that 
leap across the centuries, we must 
admit the truth of her remark. The 
founder of Pennsylvania may not be 
“eternally our contemporary,” but in 
grappling with issues that still trou- 
ble our society he seized upon prin- 
ciples which remain guides to the 
liberal, humane conscience. As the 
second generation spokesman for the 
obscure and fanatical sect called in 
derision Quakers—a sect not merely 
despised but feared, and rightly, as 
subversive in its denial of traditional 
forms of authority—Penn fought as 
few have fought for an equal rule 
of law in behalf of the freedom of 
individual conscience. 

For Penn the battle between per- 
sonal liberty and the compulsive 
power of the state was cast in reli- 
gious terms, and not by accident, for 
religion and the state were siill con- 
ceived as intermingled in purpose, 
mutually supporting and responsible. 
Yet his defense of the right to pri- 
vate conviction in the face of coer- 
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cive authority rings across the cen- 
turies, speaking to the condition of REGROUPMENT: 
our times. It is a voice to which we . 
are poorly tuned, for we commonly ° ° ° . 
think of the early Quakers as quaint A Programmatic Basis For Discussion 
characters in broad brimmed hats of Socialist Unity 

“theeing” and “thouing” in solemn By the National Committee of the Socialist Workers Party 
simplicity. There was nothing quaint 
about them, and we are the losers for * 


failing to hear the stubborn defiance 10 cents 


of their quiet words. Order from 


For Americans, of course, Penn has PIONEER PUBLISHERS 


a special importance as the foundet ‘ . 
i I : 116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
of what became in a_ remarkably 


short time the most prosperous of 
the American colonies. He is, more- 
over, fascinating in himself. His 
father was an influential admiral 
and man of affairs, a friend and 


catia al Chaat: 1. ‘Wien ean ts Is there a veterans organization... 


herited a high station, access to 
it} li ff hist, 8 that does NOT parade, wear hats or rattle 
wealth and public office, which he . ncieaee 











forfeited after a dramatic “convince- - 4 Psd : 
= 4 > . > - i that does NOT rant against ‘internationalism 
ment” to Quakerism jut not com- . “25 : . 


pletely. His career is full of para- << ~ ee that does NOT set itself up eas a censor in our 
doxes. Devoted to Quaker austerity, F ; ‘ RENON'S COMMUTES 

he always retained something of the f j that does NOT 
elegant manner of the Cavalier, and / ment 


support the Bricker Amend- 


though suffering persecution with his IF that does NOT attack fundamental civil rights 
° ° x ~ — > 

fellow Quakers, imprisoned and Neo coeret eae and civil liberties under the battle-cry of 

e i . Americanism 2??? 

hunted, he yet managed to retain not 

only extensive family properties in There is One! 

England and Ireland but also, to an 

amazing degree, the personal friend- A V C 

ship and support of the Stuart mon- ‘Citi an ‘ 
. ‘ 

archs—support which alone made itizens First’. . . ... Veterans Second 

possible the princely gift of the 

Pennsylvania property. TODAY, AVC’s Voice Is Heard 


Penn erected a commonwealth - « « In SUPPORT of the United Nations and international programs devoted to achiev- 
along the Delaware River whose in- a 
stitutions were distinguished for far- . « « In SUPPORT of equal rights for all citizens and protection of their civil liberties 
sighted tolerance and enlightenment, 
but he distrusted democracy and in- 
sisted longer than was practical on 


. In SUPPORT of adequate educational facilities, and housing and health programs 
. In SUPPORT of a liberal immigration law 


certain of his rights as proprietary OPPOSING the professional veterans’ demands for handouts from the goverr 
overlord. Familiar with large affairs, one Cramy omar lesen witel te Aenertens walters 


he shrewdly judged his judges, but If you AGREE with what AVC stands for, and fights for 
as governing proprietor of Pennsyl WILL YOU GIVE US YOUR SUPPORT? 


vania he blundered repeatedly, espe- 
cially in his appointments to the Mail the coupon below today. 
highest public offices, and he allowed 
himself to be fleeced to the point of 
bankruptcy by an _ unscrupulous Gentlemen: | think your voice is important in America. Therefore 


steward. Elegant courtier and hum- [] § would like to support AVC 

ble Quaker, man of affairs and po Seed On [) | would like to join AVC. 

litical neophyte, champion of free- AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 0 i aaa like more information about 
dom and intimate of authority, Penn 1830 Jefferson Pl., N.W 

was never fully trusted nor fully Washington 6, D.C 

successful. His complicated and in- ie Nae ees an NAME 

fluential career, recorded in a mass and Korean Conflict are eligible for mem- 

of printed and manuscript sources, is bership in AVC) ADDRESS 

a splendid subject of biography. It is 
little wonder that at least twenty- 
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five book-length studies of Penn's 


life have been written. 

Miss Peare’s is the fullest account 
we have. Its 414 pages of text are 
crowded with culled from 
Penn’s voluminous writings and from 
a great array of Seventeenth Century 
records. As a chronicle of Penn's 
life it is exhaustive and accurate, 
superceding all previous studies. Its 
description of Penn's private life is 
particularly valuable. But useful as 
it is, this is not a distinguished bio 
graphy. It is not so much that there 
is bad writing in it. And it is not 
merely the atmosphere of sentiment 
and adulation that encloses the book, 
errors of inter- 
pretation (Charles II did not grant 
Penn his colonizing charter eithe1 
to rid the realm of political malcon- 
tents or to get Penn himself safely 
out of the country before a _ royal 
purge of Whigs was begun). The key 
to the trouble is that the details pile 
up endlessly—one preaching trip, one 
meeting, one letter after the other 
until the reader is lost and weary. 
Must we have a description of every 
meeting Penn attended? What differ- 


details 


nor the oc asional 
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ence does it make that “he sometimes 
wore calico drawers”? 

The author lacks penetration into 
the personality of Penn and into the 
problems of his time as they relate 
to his career. In many more ways than 
not Penn was an admirable man, but 
admiration by a biographer is not 
enough. His weaknesses and the con- 
tradictions of his personality are no 
less a part of the story than are his 
virtues and successes. And casual his- 
torical background does not explain 
the subversivness of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Quakerism nor the extraordinary 
advancement of its tolerationist views. 

Yet the book has virtues. If it is 
diffuse and lacking in penetration 
and insight, it contains a thorough 
recital of the outward events of an 
important career and of a movement 
that did much to advance the enlight- 
enment of men. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT! 
TRIUMPH, by Frank Freidel. 
Brown. 433 pp. $6. 

THe AGE OF ROOSEVELT: THE CRISIS 
OF THE OLD oRDER, 1919-1933, by Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Houghton- 
Mifflin. 

ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THI 
by James MacGregor Burns. 
court, Brace. 553 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by 


THI 
Little, 


557 pp. $6. 
FOX, 
Har- 


Irving Dilliard 


bess American figure most written 
about by biographers is Lincoln 
and the period most studied by his- 
the Civil War, including 
the decade leading up to Fort Sumter 
and the Reconstruction that followed 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. But 
it is a question how long Lincoln and 
the Civil War will continue to hold 
these laurels, that the biogra- 
phers and historians have gone to 
work in earnest on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. 


torians is 


now 


sarely a dozen years have passed 
since F.D.R.’s death at Warm Springs, 
yet a literature on him and his 
the Presidency is taking 
three titles listed here 
research and analysis of a 


vast 
tenure in 
form. The 
represe nt 
high order. 


Frank Freidel, who has taught his- 
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University 
Harvard, 


the 
and 


tory in succession at 
of Illinois, Stanford, 
managed as long ago as 1952 to begin 
publication of his 
volume biography of Roosevelt. The 
first volume, The Apprenticeship, 
which took F.D.R. through his school 
days, his service in the New York 
legislature and his tenure as Assistant 
the Navy in World War 
followed in 1954 by The 
Ordeal. This second volume told the 
story of the Cox-Roosevelt ticket’s 
crushing defeat in the Harding land 
slide and the young New Yorker's 
own heavy handicap in his crippling 
attack of polio. 


The new volume in the Freidel 
series, The Triumph, covers Roose- 
velt after his election as governor of 
New York and carries him through 
his legislative battles at Albany to the 
threshhold of the White House. He 
developed a plan for coming to grips 
with the depression; he acquired ad- 
ministrative talent and political lead- 
ership. And all the while he 
angling for the 19382 Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency, even 
to the point of appeasing William 
Randolph Hearst on foreign policy. 


yrojyected SIX 
pro] 


Secretary ol 
I, was 


was 


With the appearance of this third 
volume, the Freidel project is pre 
sumably half completed. It has won, 
as indeed it has deserved to win, 
wide praise. Critics have likened it 
to the multi-volume biographical 
work’ of Sandburg, Beveridge, Free- 
man, and Ray Stannard Baker. At 
mid-point it is so fair and balanced 
that while Roosevelt have 
warmly commended it, so Ray- 
mond Moley write: 
“F.D.R. was so good for some of us 
and so bad for some of us that I be- 
lieved it impossible that the story 
could be told with objectivity in our 
time. This is history of the first 
rank.” 

There will be little applause of 
that sort on the right for Arthur M 
Schlesinger, Jr.’s first volume of his 
projected four-volumes The Age of 


admirers 
has 


been able to 
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Roosevelt. From the conservative 

: a side of the aisle it is already being 

How the “go-slow” policy of the £3 ' denounced as low in the quality of 

° ° nd ° i I I » , lez : i oncep al 
moderates is crippling desegregation | its thoug it vuigar in conceptua 


apparatus, and slick, as the handi 

8 G ~ 4 work of a sophisticated advertising 

Oo South to Sorrow eee writer, in its presentation. If the 

BY CARL T. ROWAN ‘ns author of The Age of Roosevelt relies 

. Ss ff on “amusing anecdote and sentimen 

Carl Rowan, a Negro journalist, journeyed through 4 tal evocation,” to quote one New 

the South to see for himself how desegregation is pro- : Deal critic, the Pulitzer committee 

gressing. This book is his fighting, shocking report on 1 did not think so when it awarded a 

how a new, vicious white-supremacy group is taking prize for Schlesinger’s The Age 0 

advantage of the moderates “cooling-off” period to Jackson ten years ago. Harvard has 
nullify the Supreme Court decision. 


D made him one of its youngest full 
$3.50, now at your bookstore RANDOM HOUSE: 3) professors of history in Harvard's 


ee  AAALA RRB . three centuries. 
i ee 


As for the scale of the Schlesinger 
Roosevelt, the first volume, by hu 
rying, takes the readers to where 
Frank Freidel gets his readers in three 
SOLVE YOUR SUMMER VACATION PROBLEMS volumes, that is, to election to the 
Presidency. The second volume, 
which the publishers say is almost 
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- now for one of the two MIDWEST family institutes first term. The third is to go up to 
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ili, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE deal with the years when the Roose 
oe ; velt Administration was at war. 
Dates: First Session—August 11-17 ; 

Second Session—August 19-25 As the title of the first volume sug 


re it is al > break- 
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for more information while activity for every member of the family! summarized brilliantly. If young 

= rh po = Americans who were born in the de- 
e enera r r . ° ° . 

9 _— pression years will read this account 
of the Hooverville era they will 
learn something which their parents 
seemingly have not been able to com 
municate to them. 


P dl Hill S 4 After the summary of what had 
en e 1 ummer erm gone before the emergence of Roose- 
velt Schlesinger invests about 100 


July 3-July ais 1957 pages in a short biographical account 
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of his subject from his childhood on 
> Floyd Moore—Quaker Testimonies the Hudson to the 1932 campaign. 
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Chouteau Chapin—Spiritual Verification in the Modern The third book listed above is 


Theatre characterized by the publisher as “the 


four weeks of study, worship, recreation in a first political biography of F.D.R.” 


“ ° Written by a professor of political 
community of sixty persons . . . total cost $150 sine « Wim Cilen The 


ene write for details Lion and the Fox undertakes to 
review and evaluate Roosevelt as a 
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account of the destroyer deal in be- 
half of Britain in 1940: “After years 
of foxlike retreats and 
took the lion’s role.” 
The essence of the Burns analysis 
is that while Roosevelt was great in 
tactics and could be courageous, he 
fell short of reaching the top as a 


evasions, he 


political leader inasmuch as he cre- 
ated no “new materials.” Had he suc- 
ceeded by the Burns test a new party 
would have been built up “behind” 
the New Deal. An invaluable part 
of the Burns book is a 50-page biblio 
graphy which is actually a 
lormative 


most in 


essay on source materials 
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KOINONIA FARMS, Georgia's embattled inter- 
racial community, is surveyed in “The American 
Intentional Communities,” Henrik F. Infield’s study 
in the sociology of cooperation. Cloth, $3; paper, 
$2. Community Press, Box A, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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CAPE COD this summer? Two 
cation-housekeeping apartments in teacher's sum- 
mer home (one 2-room, one 4-room with fire- 
place) overlooking Bay. Illustrated folder. 

Or like to buy 2Y2-room cottage on premises? 
Franklin stove, all modern conveniences, fully 
furnished, small price. Mrs. C. W. Smith, Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. |. 
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DID IT WORK? That “Test Case’? It certainly 
showed that The Progressive has loyal readers 
all over the country. The response was not so 
great that I’ve had to hire help to handle it 
but good enough to warrant another try. So 
. . « If you want beautiful tweeds from the fam- 
ous AVOCA HANDWEAVERS in Ireland, or an 
outsize bianket, or a baby blanket; real Bleeding 
Madras for your own sewing; handblocked Rajah 
and striped Bihar cottons; delectable Siamese 
silk stoles, scarves, neckties; those fabulous Aran 
sweaters, or yarn and instructions for knitting 
them; a kilt made to your measure in Edinburgh, 
or imported tartans in rare earthy “old colours,” 
or “ancient” or customary colors . . . just write 
Carol Brown, Dept. PR, Putney, Vt. Samples, 
but please be specific. 





“TREE RIPENED” oranges, grapefruit—$3.50 bush- 
el F.0.B. Assorted varieties and sizes. Also 
Dates, Figs, Raisins. Not gassed, sprayed or 
washed. Adv $1.75—4¥2 Ib. Florida honey shipped 
with fruit. Postage extra if mailed. “ORGANIC 
ACRES,” Box 37, Seffner, Fla 





COSY ISLAND on Maine coast. A summer para- 
dise. 5-room house, 2 boats, ocean view, com- 
pletely furnished. Sacrifice. Request details. Witte, 
24 St. Botolph, Boston, Mass. 





SEEKING A CONTEMPORARY HOUSE—in striking 
atmosphere conducive to writing, painting? Live 
at Greenbelt Knoll, 19 homes surrounded by 
woods, including two acre private park, yet 
within Philadelphia city limits, Holme Avenue 
one mile east of Pennypack Circle, $19,950 up. 
Write 5 Longford Street, Philadelphia 36, Pa., or 
phone Morris Milgram, Elmwood 7-4356. 





BOYS, GIRLS, ADULTS. Learn the beauty, truth, 
and deep significance from a taken-for-granted 
bedroom fixture. Send name, address and 10c 
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today for postpaid fixture. P.O. Box 133, Draw 
A, Shamokin, Pa 
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Yemen Lowest prices 
free list. Ricketts 


Jerdale, Fla 





34ine NAME & ADDRESS stamp 
ing, black plastic carrying case 
(DeLuxe EMBLEM Model—$2. Write for catalog of 
emblems.) Kraft & Lunsford, Box 2, Main P.O 
Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


automat ink 
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| would like to help you give your 
new happy look, designed to your individual 
needs. $5 per room. Florence Forsyth, Decorator 
57 N.E. Wygant, Portland 11, Oregon 
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“LITERATURE AS ROLE-PLAYING” by Doris Garey 
“TOWARD A HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY” by 
A. H. Maslow. Two of the many stimulating 
articles in current issue of ETC: A REVIEW OF 
GENERAL SEMANTICS. Edited by S. |. Hayakawa 
$4 a year, trial issue $1. Write Dept. P, 400 W 
North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





SOCIAL ORDER. Interested in social issues? You 
need this 48-page monthly treating Housing, 
Legal Reform, Conservatism, Religion and Plenty, 
Family, Progressive Taxes, MRA, Lobbies, etc 
Send $2 for introductory 8 months. Institute of 
Social Order, Box P, 3908 Westminster Place, St 
Lovis 8, Mo. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS interested in considering 
a non-violent, primitive Christian approach to the 
problem of world peace are invited to write for 
information on The Peace Association of Chris- 
tian Scientists to Byron Belden, P.O. Box 625, 
Guymon, Oklahoma. (This is an international as- 
sociation for the promotion and extension of a 
Christianly Scientific peace, the members of which 
refrain from participation in war. It functions as 
@ private enterprise and not as an agency of 
the Christian Science Church.) 
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SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota 
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SITUATION WANTED. Clinic Manager, now with 
20-doctor group, would like to relocate with 
community-sponsored health center, hospital or 
prepaid health plan, as administrator or 
ager. Write XY, c/o The Progressive. 


man- 
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YIPEE! ANOTHER PACKAGE 
FROM ‘CIFIC NEW ENGLAND 


Join the glee club, send $1. We'll select for 
you, make you glee-e! Or you select from 
our “bare stage’ Topsy-like catalog. Some say 
it’s a collector's item. We say only, it's good 
fun, it’s real free-el 
PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND CO., INC 
Box 1152, Studio City, Calif 














TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher send wr our 
free illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub 
ish, promote and tribute your book as we 
have done for hundreds f other writers A 

subjects considered New authors we 
Write today for Booklet PR. It’ 
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NOW—THE 
SWEETEST 
FRUIT 
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SEASON 


FINEST INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 
Uncolored, Tree ripened 
Direct from Groves 
GUARANTEED 
Oranges, Grapefruit, 
or Mixed 
Bushel—$7.00 
Half-Bushel—$4.75 


Express Prepaid 


Add 5% for Upper Michigan, lowa 
Wisconsin. Prices on request for states 
farther West 
JAMES H. HART 
Island Groves 
R.F.D. 2, Merritt Island, Florida 
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. .. time to plant progressive ideas, among 
your friends and in your community . . . and 
here are the tools: 3 five-month introductory 
subscriptions to The Progressive for only $2! 


Treat a fair-minded friend, or delight a 
stranger ... introduce The Progressive 
to your community newspaper editor, a 
clergyman, trade union leader, teacher, 
legislator . . . place it in your public or college 
library ... or help build understanding 
with friends across the sea. 


If you wish, we will select people abroad 
who are eager to read The Progressive 
but who can’t subscribe because of 
currency restrictions. 


Join today in this cooperative low-cost 
effort to extend the readership and the 
influence of The Progressive! 
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